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I h m i.1 upon the World 

Things fail apart; the centre tanner fwtd; 
Mm amrchy is bated upoit the wtrrfd 

-W. B. YEATS 

Ftr em? mm$t of the past that is reetgnsszed by the present as one of in mm 
emeems threatens to disappear hretruvMt. 

— WALTER BENJAMIN 

As this century mth its ward dram to a daw, the HiHetmfth-antory 

dmvis of one mrid bstsn-einer$c4, this tim as a nightman. 

— ASHIS MAN 15 Y 

A 

Ln i-is.s, .1 young Nigerian author, Chimia Achcbc, published bis first novel. 
An Important work in rhc movement of literary decolonization sweeping West 
vi. 1 1 and. more eenerallv. the tliird world, this novel. Things Fall Apart, dc- 
j-u in1 ihe disastrous moment of colonization through the historical experience 
• if llic Igbo people. Achebe took his title from a poem by the Irish writer W. B, 
V- its called 'The Second Coming," which decades earlier had depicted a modern 
odd besieged by turmoil and a sense of impending doom, to convey the sense 
■ if unrein and drowned innocence that imbued the lives of his Tgbn characters 
in the face of die historical destruction of their previous world. 1 A sense of 



futkmi ol mii ImperlilUi nnHmul |U4 |„ qvqi iiu 

third world. In mined wlrh thli modem icnMNIiiY "i vUJcni ih.nw m l uu 
strophic chaise u,n .1 pmpliuu still 10 freedom ol new iwilons ln>ni the im- 
posed destiny of their conquerors. 

Today, fifty years later, the world is proclaimed to be in a similar moment 
of tremendous, rapid, and unprecedented change, an epochal moment widely 
understood as globalization. Once again The Second Coming" comes to mind. 
For Jean and John Comaroff, anthropologists of South Africa, a "messianic, 
millennial capitalism" is what is "slouching towards Bethlehem" waiting to be 
born; "a capitalism that [despite being universally destructive] presents itself as 
a gospel of salvation; a capitalism that, if rightly harnessed, is invested with 
the capacity wholly to transform the universe of rhc marginalized and disem- 
powcred," 2 At the turn of the millennium, global ization appears to threaten with 
dissolution all die familiar structures and relations of an older modern world, an 
apocalyptic vision that not paradoxically also hears promises of universal re- 
demption. Now wc witness the uncanny return but also transmogrification of an 
older., imperial, sonic would say totalitarian polities. And it would seem that the 
world has yielded rhe ''rough beast, its hour come round ar last" 

In the Philippines, which finds itself both in the midst of and at the edges 
of this maelstrom, things arc indeed falling apart In die face of the osten- 
sible feaaircs of accelerated processes oflate modernization and globalization — 
namely, the feminization of labor and the worldwide movements of this labor, 
rapid urbanization and the explosion of a surplus floating population, the de- 
racinarion of the rural peasantry, and die waging and putative defeat of a revolu- 
tionary people's war— older cultural forms and social tics, not to mention count- 
less lives, seem to be on the brink of permanent ruin. Crisis becomes common 
currency for understanding the conditions of contemporary Philippine life. 

What in the moment of decolonization was a radicalizing historical insight— 
Achebc's intimation chat colonialism is the foundational crisis that lies at the 
heart of the fclr anarchy and anxiety of Yeaes's modern world - has been the 
shared truth of posrindependencc countries of the former colonial world in the 
past fort)' years. It is perhaps no longer a matter of rare political insight 10 
recognise that the permanent crisis of the third world, as well as of the fourth 
and second worlds, or more generally the global south, has been the very motor 
of development of (and ever-immanent menace to) the capitalist first world or 
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!„ .1 ill. woiM would .y|H-.n 10 U In tin lunik ol tones U*v«nid 
Html SlIKi ih« pupuliir dc|X»lngofihcdlcrjrt)hal regime ol l-eidi 
Mn.utln .vh*-., ||w li j permanent state of emergency built on the worsen* 

mi- •■ m ill. 11 hi j i« >liih il < 1 ims honi the late 1 ">6os to the early 1980s, 
. Mhlft 1 1 1 1 1 .in ni ili 1 1 iin ii lin h.is obtained. From attempted military coups to 
1. .1 mm ■ * unack workers, from the crisis of the Philippine Left to 

1 il w Asi.111 economy, from the kidnappings of Chinese-Filipinos 

1 . 1 nun i i| n< 1 works to the slayings and bombings in Mindanao by 

in 11 il g ps -each crisis claimed as the basis of progressive as 

m til u 11 1 niv .1. turns. C risis launches both forces; liberatory social movc- 

• • 1 ■ in 1 1 predion, People Power a, the progressive popular uprising in 
i i id ii hi, . n.ii rhc corrupt presidential regime of Joseph Estrada, is closely 
Mlo«<*1 U\ Hallkatan 02-1, the joint U.S. -Philippine military exercises in rhc 
■ uiiii iiii|i |fli I «.il v\ m 1 m terrorism. While die first aspired to achieve a new moral 
In • ivil democracy) , rhc second pretends to protect that same moral 
I out 1 1 -ii Inlulf of which it wages yet another, now seemingly endless war. 
lull,, iih'. mi line, as more and more resources are channeled inro this widen- 
n 1 1( • 1 ims, 111 j-i-ave efforts to keep things together and hold on to familiar 
4ml diinnunue paths of becoming, more and more things fall away from the 
I .1 1 ■ il ever narrower worlds chat remain. Refurbished as well as un- 
it ii* 1 11I nationalisms and cransnationalisms, battles for state power and 
lllli iii. k, identity-based claims to political and economic enfranchisement,. 
Ilk id democratic ideals of civil society — such are the familiar trajectories of 
hi. oi lil hhtorii.il agency in these times, trajectories from which atlodier manner 
»i| hunuri and parahuman lives, pasts, presents, and futures, cultural imagina- 
tion*. .11 nl virtual realities are jettisoned. These tilings fall away, and their barely 
ftmui hi 1 11 1^1 importance to our worlds is lose to us, who seek different holds on 

I tevl* 'iiizing Stmggfca 

l Med wuh the signs of vanishing everywhere that point to toe seemingly Lftexora- 
iii'tex of destruction and di sappearance that characterizes our global history, 
hti* mv wc to continue the struggle for freedom against die new fate of rhese 
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oKkis.iinhiii|vi.uivvM,i j-UImII,,, „ , mil pinvcn, arc In need lift luppkmem 
to (he decolonizing truth Things PftJI Apart, iAn^i tWlAmy \s m jircmpi 10 

provide one such supplementary theory and practice that it once takca after and 
departs from the decolonizing struggles in which Achebes literary practice rook 
part, and, more modestly, to offer by means of this analytical method a differently 
politicized interpretation of the recent hisiory of the Philippines. Recasting some 
common notions, "the Philippines^ "literature" and "historical experience" to 
diis end, this book develops a theory and method of leading experience as living 
labor that T hope will aid in out' collective efforts to come to a new understanding 
of politics in the contemporary global moment, Indeed, die interpretation of late 
twentieth-century Philippine transformations that I arrive at through dus theo- 
retical perspective provides grounds for rhc neconceptualizarion of feminized 
labor and migration, modern authoritarianism, crony capitalism, civil society, 
and die cultural practice and political ontology of revolution. 

As a key instrument of national liberation movements throughout Africa, 
Asia, and I Atin America, third world literatures sought to restore the historical 
experiences of peoples struggling against the destructive regimes of colonialism 
and neocolonialism, thereby bringing into being what Dolores Fcria lias colled 
"the new humanism of the dispossessed.^ Third world literatures were pan and 
parcel of the movement of decolonization to the extent that they sought ro 
unearth and represent these experiences as the enabling means of reclaiming 
subjective agency and sovereignty in the face of subjugation, dependency, and 
margiualization on the wortd stage of history. The emergent culture of struggle 
of the colonized would consist of this process of freeing into expressivity the 
whole range of social life that colonialism impeded, if not obliterated. Culture 
was this very process of creative restitution and expressive action that Frantz 
tanon argued was commensurate with die concrete, practical struggle "to bring 
into existence the history of the nation — rhc history of ^-nV«iiT>H.yi " 

This book contends that the task of creating empowered historical subjects 
through die representation of submerged historical experiences was and con- 
tinues to be of die utmost necessity. As E. San Juan jr. argues, "These hetero- 
geneous projects of resistance and revolt, inscribed in poems, stories, tistimoriw, 
and other performances of those formerly silenced and made invisible, are what 
ultimately reproduce die 'Third World* as a permanent political- cultural agency 
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< ■ I I «n.l « whl.h dl. Lllll.. is i vll.ipnl.Hi A '* AiUl 

iu ai n+i|- mi ml « tin uik of i icallng cniam Ip.umv MihjceiA remains, equally 

i -I p«.i; :-y inn 1 1 iikp,inj',» drsiil s vjH 1 1 l ) ii i . 1 1 practice that fall 

1 1 , I , i i ii ills » .1 1 1 i*iti mull tulijain n \ ami social experience and 

in i -I cm ivda\ lile struggles. Tangential to the aims of 

: til' I E'lhi-i'rinoiiic forms of political agency, these seem- 

ui in. -1. ...I ■> | » i i ii c propel and dupe die production of the 
1 tfifttt i>l life around whit organized politics revolve, as they are the 
i ■ ijiriK with those conditions. Putting these diminished 

i I i ii* i language th\is becomes a way to contemplate die 

•IpiE. ihi.iK.1 ul alternative social resources that they might spell, 
■ i 1 1 1 -.1 1 1 1 1 1 1 •» i li.ii arc instead quickly jettisoned in attempts to wrest 
mi 1,1 p .ii. iw rv. As crisis abounds and things fall apart, rattier than 
Mini i lie tangential aims and priests (the poetic creations) of peo- 

miu if> i» i »i ih h .ue "loosed upon the world," turning into mere fodder for 
universal forms of social being and aspiration — indeed, for 
lit nub n 1 1 -hi |»i« m in u!ct\tliu 

ii iiMMiii.li i ilu- pnhticsof 'such makings, 1 tell a Philippine story- of world 
n "i imni the perspective of historical experiences rhat "fall away" 
m'ihjjImImI i .» i » hi .« Ii -> i and nation-state narratives of development as well as from 

t tui ratives of liberation. I look at feminist, urban protest, and 

titiliii h inn v hnraiures from the iy6os to the 1990S and examine their render- 
i | <| 1 1 ■ wtw eoiucniporaiy social conditions of aiuhoritarian rule, femi- 
1 1 in i | *l( illation, a;ral peasant tenant relations, and militarism. What [ 
ii ii in oiiltfi in const r.icr proper political subjects capable of transforming 
< - 1 il movement literatures draw on supplementary modes of experi- 
i tiw .is vital supports for the material conditions of social life and 

I r, n.v. v. m Th.w YiY'nt ffvip ihrywrrH rhr vilonvril forms of political 

ill in dtiiucd by feminism, urban activism, and the revolutionary move- 
id. •.. \ ii.il iiHMicsofexperienceareneceswJyes^iewedby the very politi- 
rficy lu-lp ro constitute. In rechannelingdiis experiential labor for the 

Miiuii. ui of a proper historical subject, progressive and radical literary works 

■ LiKiimo the alreriry of those experiential practices into universal forms 
of Hihji - ii^ it v and agency, which arc meaningful within the dominant field of 
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period alter the Sctond W*ld Win ..{ ,nniiuiy , i tllM wi ilui uihim 

ilic proper hiM.»i Hal agenr ol .1 mpertlll.i w nu ni M,..|, m.ik h.i» 

been accomplished by hium i.ms 111 tubal) ,„dics in decomtraotdg this uni 

tary nationalist subject constructed by Hie elite classes ol n. wly in<L|v,„|, ,„ 
former colonics and, further, in uncovering the cultural strategies , >f resistant e 1 A 
"the people" whom such a nationalist subject purportedly represent-; (but, as 
Enrique Dussel says of Eurocentric history in relation to indigenous history, 
effectively "covers over") . My own work is a continuation and critical extension 
of tiiis subaltern studies project in relation to iionhegemonic, dissident national 
subjects in die contemporary period, and as articulated not in historiography but 
in literature. 

literature and Political Conuiiurtiry 

Tlity took amy the language of my bfood, 
Giving tut mic "iwir widdy uHdeimwt." 
Mmr widely innierstoad! Nor Lips can never 
Never itith the Soui-of-Me commune 
Moments that: art Iytmtn : butfiitsle ever 
Ibfitttc wy/Miuiffs tbimtgh srmrc NaH\ v Tuns 

— TRINIDAD TARROSA-SUBIDO 

Literature is here not to be taken as a representation of the lived experiences of 
particular people. Works of rwsrcoJonial literature are rather ro be viewed as 
experiments in broader social projects, indeed, in the very imagining of modem 
political communities, most evidently of the nation but not exclusively so. Inso- 
far as postindependent national literature is actively involved in projects that 
construct new social relations where these would seem to be impeded by the 
retarding forces erf a continuing colonialism, literary works wi!l nerw in lv rW 
on subjective practices and experiential modes that exceed the very projects 
whose aims they are called upon to further. 

A brief episode in what is considered the foundational novel of the Philippine 
nation, Jose Rtaft AW Ah T*ng*9, limns a mode of experience that will be 
recognized, a hundred years later, as the mode of the "other politics* at work 
in nationalism. In this episode, the grotesque Dona Conrcladon, rhc native 
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^BhtHiiiitjiih* plmin. Ulv nl ih. IhuMmn lamtiol\ lnvr mhi^ 

iMt.il.. li 1. 1 > 1 < . {• -t.Mu 1- wakened mcmoius ol nines when ihe\ 
1 1 1 : j ( ■ 1 1 " I »i i ,i C 1 kii ►n\ moik \t\y, l.iuj.'.Uu i turns tu pensive 

i'-' Hi ill. in- "| ilie \\> nds .11 id i I it" son,' il\ell. iinpicsscd 

Mui mi I in. I .lili.l 11 1 1- lit .ie 1 w.is jKilups ilntMv for rain. She iimLcntood 
■ 11 ii« • idn< %, ihr mill and the moisture falling from heaven 
I hi m^I.i in mllr\u« Muling to the kundiman, seemed to descend on 
ht-iti ib "ill In |>rili\i " I ii^-ili >j^. she orders Sisa to stop singing, Sud- 
» n* in thai In 1 * nionmial and linguistic response has betrayed her to her 
rH4»» • 1 1 I in ishamed, she throws herself into a violent dancing 

1.1 1 lone Sas.i in join in her exorcist ritual by whipping ar the poor 

'» r.«* 

•mm* * on m| u ion"', denied affective sensibility in this episode depicts a cul- 
ts d j ii« medial Reynaldo Ilcto famously interprets as forms of /nrw 
1 nin mil titiway (cniputhctic grief), which figure prominently in peas- 
111 1 in imn.'maits against Spanish and U.S. colonialisms in the early 
I'M 1 , In IJeuY.sDwn siibaltcrnist argument, awaand damay were ex- 
Ill nuHlcs-thai significantly animated and shaped Philippine nationalism, 
"ill. I he viewed by bourgeois nationalist history only as backward* 
kid 1 'i ji 1 11 1 mImi needed to be brought in line with more rationalist eoncep- 
of imi 11 «ii.iIm |Viliries. VVIiile Rizal himself propagated a modern, Enliglu- 
11 1 oi nationalist subjectivity. his literary works nevertheless invoked 
i-d practices of grief and pity in order to construct the proper ilustmda 
n df.ni 1 nihcidied in his central character, (j'isostomo Ibarra. The visceral 

■ yiig-ng of the kundiman — the expressive force of what Tarrosa- 
ii nit-, under U S, colonialism, grasped as "some Native Tune" — can 

r.tiKxl as a figuration of a mode of experience that is otherwise 

'ill.' renresenrarion f )f the proper historical suhiecr of nationalism. 
1 ' '".I i nonvoting force of nationalism's construction. 
In piwitoloniat rhcory, subaltcmiry is identifiable only as traces or fade-out 
. .1 1 luiities tiiat, in their radical alteiity and absolute incommensurability 

' •! agency and subjectivity within an imperial episteme, can never be 

|fii.«ni.l mi resiored. In contrast to tills notion of subalteniity, the subjective 
jh ii rnri .1 1 u I e\|ieneiitia] modes that I argue fall away from the representations 
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giaphically tender, li i%pii\tvh .is ihl% liguul «muiim ill lliA< I WHttOl > iptfl 
encc." AstigurdknaamciHs^iiLlu^iK'iiL-iut^iAkiMHiilK-toiiMMciK) And status 
of things known and acted upon, apprehensible realities factored Into die con 
duct of life, Placed in expressible fm m, i hoy have worldly etrcctson actual social 
relations (tliougli ic should be said that literary renderings do nor c\1klum the 
experience they depict) . 

If I have therefore depended on the pow erful conceptual premise of the fore- 
closure accomplished by narrative and representation that has tindcrgirded some 
of die most important critiques of feminist, antiracist, posccolonial, and queer 
scholarship in the past few decades, J have at the same tame importandy heeded a 
few of diese critiques' attempts, beyond the careful Tracking of the operations of 
foreclosure, to seek in the fragments and debris that mark the limits of hege- 
monic narratives and representations die expressible elements of unrecognized 
and overlooked modes of viable life. On this view, one of my main objectives in 
this book has been to carefully attend to the varied, creative potential of subjec- 
tive practices that socially oriented and social movement literatures attempt to 
figuratively capture and yet tend to diminish in the tabulation of proper histori- 
cal subjects. Often viewed as atavistic and mystified habits and therefore as forms 
of weakness and self-oppression that need to be overcome, these devalued, sup- 
plemental experiential practices nevertheless importantly create and transform 
die very material, social structures in which feminists, urban activists, and revo- 
lutionary force* actively seek to intervene, Very importantly, such diminished 
experiences have helped to bring about broad social changes in ways that these 
groups could not foresee. Under the dominant sway of capitalist imperatives, 
supplementary modes of experience have wrought die transformed conditions 
of the national "prostitution"" economy, the diaspora of domestic labor, die 
explosion of the urban informal economy, the rise of crony capitalism, the mct- 
rnpnlitanisr restructuring of the union's capital, the dcrarinarirsn of rhc peas- 
antry, the modernization of Social relations m the countryside, the democra- 
tization of the nation, and the emergence of a permanent political state of 
emergency. These fallout experiences articulated ui couceinporary Pliilippine 
literatures can therefore .serve as devices for tracking the dynamics of political 
and economic transformation, which they invisibly mediate. 

In this book, "the Philippines" serves as one important theoretical place from 
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... uikUm ihuil IiUm lull) Mm I In union and Uh lln »nrhl ai laruc. 
*- h'Miw to Mm id ih« h w hvi..|', n volution j rv umiuuhiiisI movement* in the 
Ifnlt! i i gmdltlcal bnic foi void wai and posr-cokl*wartJ.S. global 
I I.. |'iiili)>|Mii« ' i i t Mie o! heightened dynamics and social contradic- 

in • i . ih.'M ». piovcssc* tlui shaped tile last few decades of die 

.11 'i:..i!h i>.i I dc, .ulenfthetwentv-Jtrst. I he Philippines tkcre- 
lli.ith i . .i m| local *ocial conditions that underwrite the nation's own 
ltd to in ilu n insnarional processes that have resulted in, for example, 
1 - i ,i lieu international division of labor, the emergence of an 
i h ui i Mi-m il tinance economy, and the political democratization 
■ i .i ■' i bit nitructuring of formerly authoritarian nation-states. This pc- 
•>\ 1 -I I'll hf'pi:;'. life l:::np into focus the limina) makings of globali- 
ii. . i, ,i;u , and its present afterlives. By attending to the experiential 
prtiii .i nti uul subjective hopes of" those relegated to die global undersides, 
lk< broadly to the concerns of other emergent disenfranchised 
I rn ipi .uul i he similar predicaments they find themselves in, in shared 
Unit! i "I gli ilnl capitalism. If, after all, die contradictions of global capitalism 
■ )>jh it ii i the peripherics ( by which 1 do not principally refer to geopohti- 
» til, liv 1 fvuHMiio or esscnthHv defined social bodies, but to zones of sub- 
^^■flilmtv thai are to be found also in the centers of capital), then it is nls< i 
ih.n I lu l wrc.ui find both the creative capacities of people struggling to surpass 
nui m »i 1 1 ie hie to which they arc condemned and the apparatuses of capture 
I h> t apiral and state powers to appropriate diose creative capacities and 
Hp H p. lu., a! potential. 

m 

Hi |iui« il I'xpericnce 

• H mm- Philiripinr lirer.i'T depictions of contemporary social problems. J 
■• lui is the ro]e of specific historical experiences in bringing about and 
ftttipin^ ihe large-scale transformation of the political and socioeconomic orga- 
ni ehmi ui Philippine lite in the last thirty years of the twentieth century? The 
.m.i ui this inquiry is to attend to the political seeds of an alternative future, 
phi* h already exist hi the form of devalued social modes of experience. As 
1 1 1 ill u Jameson writes, "The seeds of the furitre already exist within the pres- 
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marked i, , spiking phra*. w wutoUtumalv , they merely *»uhIh iu.1i,. 

engage emergeni form o( ne* rflbttoM from the older capital* rocUI rcl i lofl 
in which die former had already begun ta rtir)."» My own analytical method 

follows this insight. Ir consists of conceptually disengaging emergent modi 1 1 1 
social experience from older forms of pojirically valorized subjeuiviry. ITicj 
emergent modes of social experience arc seeds of rhe future to the extent than 
they are the means by which people extricate tfaemsd ves from and thereby imp3 
rhe traiisfomiarion of doninait social relations, Although in contrast co Jamd I 
son I would argue that: the temporality of social relations is not so straightfol] 
ward. Emergent modes may well consist of older forms, which the progressive 
forms of (modern) experience may have supplanted or at least pushed into the 
recesses of"backwardr "developing' social subjects, just as older modes emerge 
as the fallow of the new. Thus, rhe seeds of the future may have long incubated in 
die everyday practical memories wc earn' with lis and invoke in our literature 

By "historical experience" I do not mean only people's collective responses to I 
tlie objective social and economic conditions in which they rind themselves. I 
also mean the collective subjective practices they engage in that help to produce 
and remake those objective conditions. Experience consists of this human at- 
tirtty of mediation between self and social reality, that is to say. the cognitive, 
scoliotic, affective, viscera], and social practices of reining to the world that 
individuals engage in as pjrt of die process of producing themselves. These 
practices of mediation, which arc socially organized, help to constitute both 
individual selves and the socioeconomic conditions to which they are subject. In 
this sense, experience does not belong to .some deeply personal realm; subjective 
forms are products of this mediating activity as much as socioeconomic struc- 
ture* arc products of labor, Experience is ro be understood, as Teresa de Uuretb 
writes, "in the general sense of by which, for all social beings, objectivity 

is constructed."* In my view, this process results not only in the effect of <„h- 
jcctivity, but also in rhe effect of worldly realities. To revise Louis Althusscrs 
famous thesis, there is no subject except in and for a material world. This does 
not mean that the relation between subject and the world is one of adequation 
or, as in Alrhusser's view, a matter of reproduction. 7 Insofar as the material 
world consists of social relations of domination and subordination, the experien- 
tial process is ar once the means and site of social struggle. The process by which 
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' 1 111 I I iiiipl*, I dr.. il-. ih ixpcrlcnrtal |>r*ktke% ol ayiureiu so 

itu , i ii i.i^'tivM 'ih.li * «l » i iv ii v ) , i'i i^.ip,i'il in U\ I ill pi il. is thai contributes 

»n l, it ii it hi a n,l . . nil hi i. Ill i. .linn) within and outside of their commu- 

l<i lu , ..I k.i|H\.ii.m W seen to fundamentally support the condi- 
( i»| ktjii \p«!iiMiuil piosiicuiioti that obtained during rhe period of rhe 
■mm ihiMn>i'.lii|> .mnl r hereby to demonstrate, against progressive political 

■ ' I u|i|< ieoh|eciilieacion of women for and by capital, tiieproduc- 

• ■I "pi< ^united*' ]']lipinas. In a second historical moment, these same 
i t ■ -i' n<l> .1 subjectivity and permeable selfhood arc to be gleaned in 
i uihli.l .iii.l in.- playim; actions of great numbers of Filipina women leaving 
ii< . and tin- u nion to fuel rhe M \varm-hodyr or domestic labor export 
- 1 1 1 ■ i ■ : ■ 1 1 1 1 1 ■ i he sex tourism and light- manufacturing export industries 
i liin n\ d> illar*revcnue-generating industries of the national economy in 
i ' ii hoi ii ai ian period, the domestic labor export industry and itsdetcrmi- 
i ' i'i. .kilization can be understood as in no small measure the conse- 
it- 1 . ii the experiential practices of self-making on die part of an emergent 
i • id diaspora and the revitalized traditions of persoiihood, cosmic power, 
*«» « tpii Ihul mediation on which these experiential practices depend. Through 
liu iai v rendering of these devalued yet absolutely vital experiential prac- 
I itiplna wriiers make these other social relations available as potential 
i ni new political movements. 

and old modes of experience and subjective practices operating in emer- 
ge hi • h i.il fnnnauo-ns arc therefore ro he viewed a.s cultural means of struc- 
(Uriit|i and restructuring dominant social relations of production. Things Fall 
Aw#* .iiy.ues ihaj the historical potential of experience as a social activity lies 
i ' i H uc.uivc character. Feminists have long argued for recognizing the crc- 
Ith . |m ,uvr, if not strictly value-productive character, of activities understood 
ihun^h the rubric of feminine reproduction. 3 They have also argued for the 
litiid-iikk nial importance of activities contained within die realm of the private to 
I hi |Hilifk,d and economic activities comprising the putativcly broader realm of 
public sphere. Bringing these feminist arguments together with Marxist 
Aijmitients about exploitation as the modus operandi of capitalism, I view social 
tk\Kt iriK e as a form of creative or living labor thac is subject ro exploitation. As 
tafonjn Negri defines it, "Exploitation is precisely the seizure, rhe centralization 
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the organized (.'\|>M»pii.iiuni of tlu- . i. ,uw I.iUh , i wmjI experience through 
socitxultLiraL logics of nationhood, gender, Sexuality, race, religion. ,hhI 4*ihcr 

categories of social difference and exclusion, Expropriation does noi icier to the 
theft of any specific quantity of surplus labor time, as the Marxist labor eh* >ry - if 
value would understand it. Rather, ir refers to the subsumprioci of the immeasui* 
able time of social cooperation, which feminists and third world intellectual* 
have shown to be indispensable to rhe productivity of labor and therefore ro the 
creation of wealth and power. 10 

Indeed, what Marx understood about land and other natural resources - that 
they are fandamcntal means of people's life production and self-production, 
which, through processes of force as well as capitalist development, both so 
dal and technological rhcy are continually dispossessed of -so me, including 
Michael Hanit and Antonio Negri, Paolo Yirno, Maurizio Lazzarrato, and Jona- 
than Bclkr, understand to be true of technologies and social practices of immate- 
rial, intellectual, and sensorial labor. While attention to activities once classified 
as unproductive work, including consumption, as labor is often paid in refer- 
ence to the formalization of such work under post-Fordist economics, Marxist- 
feminist thinking about culture, social cooperation, sex/ affect ive s and reproduc- 
tive women's work (Maria Mies, Claudia von Wcrlhof, Victoria Bcnnholdt- 
Thomsen, Ann Ferguson, Gayatri Spivak) has Importantly demonstrated that 
capitalist accumulation has historically and continuously depended on the "prim- 
itive accumulation" of "noivcapitaikr" resources and work, embodied hi the 
naturahW forces comprised of the activities and pcrsonhoods of women, colo- 
nised natives, and slaves.' 1 Such thinking builds on Rosa Luxemburg's insight 
about how, in late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century imperialism, capital 
needed noneapitalist strata to reproduce and expand beyond phases of simple 
profit. Contrary to her expectation, capitalism did not reach the limit of this 
expansion with the coJoiiizahon of the entire world and the incorporation of tile 
rest of the world's territorial noncapitalist strata within the command of capital 
(a limit that would have constituted the conditions for capitalism's collapse). 
What was beyond Luxemburg's purview is the feet that capital had not exhausted 
other forms of noncapitalist strata as continuing sources of appropriable value. 
Besides spheres of labor reproduction delegated to women and to traditional 
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i , f . t, >m ** • hi ,»ii|»in|M latum «ii value ilu work ol kinarhan 
i 'i -i i - - 1 • i . - ■. . an. ■ i w \ .n\\ . i mi iing" it ol value, .i phenomc- 
l * I , smIiu-, a\ 'Ik absorption of "the production of subjec- 

i* *<• •*>■ i i • i|'it iir in 

Rllic ! 1 1 is Um$t< \wi\ on I he nonceonomie practices of colonialism, 

• I m|i 1 1 1 a! p i|uil.Liion5 and their subsistence economies, as a 
. i. . in mixtion, it is certainly true that contemporary 
I lit Iniin. I in iihiiipmate arenas of human activity that had 
WttM i m i it il | m otitic tive economy (such as domestic labor and 

■ i M. i colonies) within its new global industries, just 
lili d n it hi. I u ••ources char had remained pan of the commons 
• i ' ■ > ind |.',i'nccic material) , 12 If we denaturalize these newly 
utd uonhunun resources and understand them not as freely 
* i 1 i niuii I nil .is die products of organised sentient, bodily capacities 
i. 'i nr. "i .< operation that traverse human agency), then it is 
I . ih ial experience as an important force and means of life- 
du il hi i l iLkh, wrv human and natural resources. 

i <-■■ much n> expand the concept of labor to subsume all human 

[*m mhIi i ilns» .iuji(>n\ but rarhcrto utilise rhe notion of labor as appru- 

• h i ll * opacities and as a rhcoicrico-political standpoint to 
in mil ui iiiim.iui i.il and bodily practices of experience of margin- 
n.up'. in contemporary' relations of accumulation and production, 
i- I hfi ■ mi ■ I ii . I Hmk. just as the national sex work and domestic labor indus- 
'i lite expropriation of the social experiential practices of women, 
M ii.. | . , Hj i regime o: accumulation achieved by the Marcos state known 

i"lism depend on die expropriation of the social experiential prac- 

■s ill iiiiiinu.il labor. In Part II, I discuss the latter experience in terms of 
ii e I'.ite-playing, speculative practices of the urban excess or luill- 
kh argue contributes both to the activist ferment of rhe late 
ii ly-cs and to the crony capitalist regime that establishes itself on 
:h \: •■-.!■; ' : his political crisis. 

I., uldiid-.li io the notion of historical experience as socially organized and 
i i subjective practices (experience as living labor), I am also 
• nil the notion of historical experience as the concrete articulation 
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that provide* a dynamh limit* un o| i hill ni u \ m , M1 , 

lU-vcs.iiu-.imi,,>! .. i a nmviuth mcnwii of uibui life ImmcdlMd) bUowingrty 
declaration of martial law, demonstrates this notion „l historical experience ,i. 
the picture of authoritarian "development- that he creates out of hii pedes* ..... 
murdering. Adopting r | 1c mode of life of the nrban poor. Ws'.s protagonist 
becomes a scavenger, at 011 « refuse and refine collector, creating a nanucivj 
collage of tile unassailable residues of Maroos's New Society in order ro map 
the corrupt, repressive regime on which urban development depends. Similarly, 
in Part II, I reassemble constitutive connections between the liminal urban expe- 
riences articulated by Jun Cruz Reyes, Jose Lacaba, and Tony Perez and the 
transforation of Metro Manila from national capital to prorogbb.il city. In 
doing so, t am able, like Reyes, Lacaba, mid 1'crez, to provide a dynamic picmre 
or late Philippine urban modernity from die point of view of its human refuse. 

If modernity is the project of obtaining a universal synchronicitv of historical 
nme, a project chat entails the separation and hierarchic dirTerentLuion of social 
space and the sloughing off of populations - the production of surplus peoples 
-as its refuse, this is also a project that demands die devaluation and elimina- 
tion of the diversity of times. Temporality is deft between a time of history and 
times of waste. In the picture of urban modernity rendered by these authors, 
rimes of waste are not only the fallout of the time of catastrophe tliar is develop- 
ment; they arc also diminished and disposable forms of life. 

To render the historical experience of fate modem urbanisation from the side 
of these disposable times and lives, I look for tangential experiential practices 
that, while participating in die maidng of a dominantorder, nevertheless elude its 
logical categories of social and political agenq*. In the libaacive claim to a tran- 
scendent human value as a measure of coping wirh urban sexual abjection diat 
Perez articulates, for example, I find the practice of what I call a queer faith in 
frivolous material details (ftyeme), in times spared from exchange. These prac 
ticea of faith iu uxu* ma tt er entail ano th er EhTorseFas well as another possible 
form of historical agency, than rhe self-possessed, self-valuing, and truth-bearing 
masculine subject that Perez politically constructs as a liberated gav subject. Out 
of these practices of faith, Pc,- cz pieces together a self that is commensurate with 
rhe new metropolitan subject supporting the emergent social order of global 
urbanism-the subject that is called civil society. And yet the very tangential 
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In ii • i ih lofiiuiiiin 4iul tlir linnu in mil (H-isjKMivc that recognizes alter* 

"-t I* - in id. imiI.i.. k ..! li.M.i.v.vvliKhsikli,iaivuv.il1nrck In i\\rt III, I 

rfctrtM tUf his i'iiuihnI. d oi . hiluMii spiritual practices continue to operate 
i .... .1 (]h* Mcm.iiiii siiiuiiirr of experience of revolu- 
.■i!|il» I lit Mtj^h diiniiiidieJ hy parly ami l-crt criticism as semifeudal 
(ni i (■««'(• i -I -ipii himI nicdiumship and of cult value arc shown in revolu- 

I i . up . iu .is alk-uive lechnologics rhat make possible tlic 

i ih. iiM.uniroi A uKisulcratioii of rhe fundamental rale that 
¥ mm iIImHu u i hunlo^a.s played in both the so-called spiritual revolu- 

..i ri i i II i Ll ih.n ouMtd Marcos and die paramilitary vigilante vio- 

I on i he heels of democratization demonstrates the broader 

1 i •■ ni inlrural transformation, which the movement played a 

duping. It provides a glimpse of the surplus cultural resources 
i i uliin iIh- ttiLit.sc ni" revolutionary struggle who.se political possibilities 
fhim mi* 'h ii im i-i! Uy progressive political organization and strategy. 

I Mii|ilMMil <. uli in al resources generated out of the historical experience of 
■ - ,i .i, in. ^ iu the surplus of meaning and activity rhar is intrinsic to 
Ih i he revolutionary movement, such surplus can be found in the 
, hie i h ii is produced through rituals of radicalized grief and rhe 
m atti Mini u I in I call divine sorrow, serving as die very means of continuing 
i:ni i i in i In- l.uc of fatal losses incurred in war. And yet, even as practices of 
i ■ spei ienec play an important role in die production of existing 
Htliiii m . .ii niggk\ they necessarily exceed their role as means of existing life, 
hopes. Surpassing dicir utility for the present, experiential prac- 
• I L.iii become seeds of the future or seeds that fall by the wayside 
*\ h.u we make of such practices, just as whar we do wirh real seeds 
i iid symbol of freedom in the age of manipulation and monopoly of 
^H^Hrtll shape the fate of our struggles. 1 * If we are not to Ik contained by the 
ii' <»l nurown age,, tt is worth remembering what third world postcolonial 
in i mil i >^i intellectuals have foregrounded as the modern foundational role 
i unrealized political promise of .impeded life possibilities, desires, and 
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nrlnmpreioncUig, liv«yinl«ilkuu«lla matnul nrttenofdomlru 

rit>n ami cKpIiHuikMt h'mmrhli renewed inmdpotm «.l ilhpo^cwd lihtorlml 
cxpeiicnec vvc arc thus In! n« cmr*ion hums ol poltiii.il .niinu and alternative 
futures that arc at once Immanent In and yet seemingly outride of die cbcnlnmi 
historical imaginacions of existing social movements. 



literature and Experience 

Tilt very concept of historical experience, which srems from the political exigen- 
cies of The present moment, allows a sustained consideration of rhc ways in 
which seemingly tangenrial subjective practices in peripheral social formations 
Such as the Philippines participate in local makings of global subjects and their 
universal forms and conditions of possibility. It allows us to read social move* 
ment literatures as themselves kinds of "cultural software" for the transformation 
of dominant social relations. Jn this endeavor these literatures do not merely 
represent or them arize the historical experiences of existing social subjects (for 1 
whom they arc means of expression) ; they also deploy socially -shared modes of 
experience and subjective practices as a way of creating new social subjects with 
transformative historical agency. They are, in this regard, technological Interven- 
tions in the process of subjective production of existing social relations. 

Almost all the literature I analyze here regards itself precisely a* an instrument 
of subjective change, though often it articulates dias task as the changing of 
consciousness. Since rhc anticoloniat movement against rhe Spanish empire, 
Philippine literature has been compelled toward die evocation of transformative 
historical experience. Besides decoding the social and cultural organization of 
power at a given moment, it has articulated through the historical experiences it 
renders standpoints Cor the coming into being of new social actors who would 
change the material conditions in which they find themselves. Tliis; renewed 
attention to historical experience not merely as submerged truth-content but 
also as practical social media has valuable repercussions for thinking more gener- 
ally about strategies of political struggle in contemporary postcoJonial contexts. 
It also allows a reconsideration of the potential of postcolonial literatures for 
purring into language vital forms of acting and being in the world that fall from 
the purview of the modern worlds they have helped to create. 
An attention to literature as imaginary works forces us to consider the work 
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. ni, .nU ^1.1 It Mil .iudin r ..|.y.. 11 hi • bp rend torrid and c*iabUdib\ 

Mhih i • »•.<! it .lunoiiu'i. uai Moms ol i cat people. 1 * I bis typicality al*o lends 

, iu(. nftni\ hv.ioi »<••.. hi w'hn h Moiies come in cypress the life and lirc- 

t x larger, prcusnslitutcd collective identity, conceived through the 

r ... , m ..f , l„ ,-. mom. p.luual subject. As Dipesh Chakrabarty writes, 

h kl) ' 1 '»< »'•'>■ hi parr express the struggle for inclusion and 

iii ill it are i lurai'teristic of liberal and representative democra- 
I*. ih. . mi in tlui ilu-y aim to he adequate to an independently existing 

i.ti. m ii .1 m nlmial reality, accounts of Filipino culture and social life partiei- 

Mi in il» lu yi niMiiv oi realist and historicist representation that continues to 
tut hi nui i. ..di ink know kvJuc pioduccion. 

Mil j.h It uwrslilerary texts as ciphers of experiential technologies, this book 

I Mill I It concerned with the institution of literature and its products and 

... . w n with the political economy of world literature. Neither, however, 
ii . i. . lu ith literature as a transparent example of culture, conceived as a 
i 1 1 .ii i' i ii 'in the realm of politics and economics or as a repository of "the 
4* hi. h i »l i In real " which can be excavated and seized by a literary studies seeking 
■ i hved life. 1 - Even as anthropology and history- increasingly turn to 

u i .support claims about the discursive, cultural constructions of 

i iiu-, conversely, literary criticism turns to historical archives and real 
i' ■ «b the same), this book docs not use literature as a representation of 
Hi t -1 * m, l ionce. 18 As Gillcs Deleuze writes, "Writing is a question of becoming, 
•l» n •. .ii.ompktc, always in die midst of being formed, and goes beyond any 
||mH. hi lived experience*' 19 1 understand writing as a practical experiment in 
iii* |«. ,iUiliiies<)fe.\pericnce- an exercise in becoming -chat necessarily draws 
, v ailinj- social modes of experience in order to create those possibilities. 20 
On tin* view, literature is a worldly artifact, subject to specific and general 
till* . mI pioiliKiion and both limited and open to particular kinds of relations 
-ti.il Idly artifacts, such as film and music, as well as cooking utensils, 
. ..mi grarrirti. newspapers and political treatises. Thus I do not look to 
LWrc lor typicality or rcpresentablc realities; I look to it rather for creative 
|»tt«ll illiiy. ( aeacive possibility recasts lived experience so that it no longer takes 
llir limn of incontrovertible social Filer but instead takes on the experimental 
. if literature itself. Literary works arc figurations of possibilities of lite 
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history of the present, a history that foregrounds the creative « ark a™ nsk,,- 

mative potential of marginalized social experiences and their unrecognized rolj 
in rlic making of the contemporary world. 

At the same time, literature is itself a technology that limits while it arrlcub* 
what Sylvia Wyntcr calls specific "genres of being human" in the intcresi ..I 
involvement in truthful human experience," As Michel Foucault argues, on, 
present form* of discourse, including literature, are constrained by a wiJI J 
knowledge and a need ro validate themselves on the basis of true' discourse. 
Similar to what Foucault lauds as increasing contemporary attention to discon- 
tinuities and interruptions beneath the great continuities of thought and dis- 
course, my interest in the discontinuities of plot, subject formation, and logics of 
social relation lies in the uncovering offerees of flight, points of insubordina- 
tion, behaviors, capacities, and conducts that exceed or escape the structures 
governing political narratives and the proper subjectivities of nation and social 
movements. My method of reading is thus not a matter of reading ngmnst the 
grain bur rather within the grain of manifest representation, attending to those 
moments and gestures that .tick to the analytical comb, appearing inrcrruptivc 
or out of jointer simply superfluous to the works' proper aims. In thus attending 
to such tangential tendencies within the representation of historical experience 
as elements of virtual life-worlds that might yet be organized Into reimagincd 
political claims, we make way For "the living openness of history."*' 



Ztop FattAmy is divided into three parrs, each focusing on a zone of historical 
- ■' - : i.»*,or.uty. Jhese zones- namely, the feminization 
oflabor, accelerated urbanization, and revolution -serve as sites for viewing the 
social, economic, and political transformations that have taken place since the 
early 1970s. Each part is composed ofthree chapters delineating the transforma- 
tions experienced in a particular social zone in several moments. In the first part, 
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I * lil Mm i , -|m,u uultiMiv limn tlu inid-iyHo* In the 

■■• 1 1 m I il' itn/.iiioii," these two moments arc marked 
' :i .1 i .bi. ..I, mi/ ni'Mi n| Metro Manila as the nationnt 

and (2) the transformation of the metropolis 

l*M 1 ■ ilu |*»t M.iui« period. In the last part. "Revolution" these 
MM'i i ( I ) [In- generation of a radical movement under- 

Hil M -■! . ii uiltiiiiiiiary people's war against the state and the 

I -1 U) the decim,Hton of the revolutionary* forces 

mm 1 1 1*, i h v campaign and the preemptive weakening of 
iIih.hjiIi tlu Mip|Hfc%cti restoration of democracy brought about 
lit ii (In miilitli ■ 1 that deposed Marcos in ipfifi. 
It p«ii I . minimi i he tunslLLiction of the proper political subjects pro- 
l " In. i.i iv eual movements of feminism, urban activism. 

1 I it iMimrive relations between, oil the one hand, die 

» - r i i-i ■ ihvm.it i /ed and deployed in the construction of these politi- 
1 • di. i H\ the dominant socioeconomic relations against 
i' iliiMdi ni Mibj*\ is struggled, I then examine the subaltern subjective 
- i II iu.iv horn the universal forms of political agency char these 
i i 1 ■ ' ■ aspire to. 11ic.se universal forms of political agency are 

I " i In h i. if i .luxuries of the commodity, .money, and capital. Wynter 

ii l»Min^, mi-, l iiiopcan humanism inaugurated an economic concep- 
' In ln.|i I nun. in 1 1 1 ,i i mm- dominates out experience of ourselves, a domina- 
i «u« I furthered nor lease by rhc institution of literature. As she 
mi: i (inception of the human— Man—, , , unifies us as a 
-. m iM>iMwh<W/r father than, as before, in rbcotyficatiy absolute terms." 23 
tjH iinthn line L 'ii is die biocconomte conception of the human chat 

m,.I n.Mili.lr l,v mnm »f rmr nrr^nr rW inline mH rhfir ppjflfflrnfc 

mil shows so incisively, thar determines die hegemony of die 
■ mh iut the social and political systems— even more, that mandates 

ft hn\ !•, i -1 i he capitalist mode of production as the everydav expression 

• I- u\ 1 h is on this view thar we can understand the universal 

I I • "iiini^ »dity. money, and capital as dominant social representational 
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Global South Theory 

The specific modalities of social life in a seemingly peripheral social formation 
such as die Philippines do not merely demonstrate die localisation or vernacular 
Ization of global forms, as many accounts of alternative modernities would have 
it- Rather, these modalities of Social life provide hermencutic elements for under- 
standing the productive dimensions of local » cultural activity and, by extension* 
the unrecognized productive forces of globalization itself. ( If globalization is the 
very process of generalization and univcrsalization of life Forms through the 
interpellation of diverse cultural practices, Philippine authors arc explicitly as 
well as tacirly involved in social projects that arc themselves part of these pro- 
cesses insofar as they have universalis! political aims.) But this is not a localise 
argument, to die extent diat I very much rely on the analytical resources gener- 
ated out of other postcoloilial Or global south contexts, Scholarly works on 
minority Contexts and the historical experiences of slavery and immigration in 
the United States as well as transnational feminist works in Egypt, for example, 
provide important resources and nrtiliativc solidarity for thinking about overseas 
Filipina domestic labor and contemporary nonsccularist forms of belonging; 
other works on political forms and informal work and non-work in the contexts 
of Puerto Rico, Cameroon, and Tanzania inform my interpretation of urban 
informal labor and adventurism; and revolutionary imagination in Latin Amer- 
ica and China shapes my views of the Philippine revolutionary movement, These 
works of and from the global south, as the. site of some of the most vigorous 
processes of labor exploitation and social dispossession as well as some of die 
most vibrant historical and contemporary social movements in the world today, 
Wr shiped Hir K-rmrneirric possibilities T have found in the Philippine routed 
Tn rhi.s collective endeavor to understand the periphery of the advanced capitalise 
world beyond Euroccnrric accounts of ir, I find an emergent rhcory of hidden 
and unacknowledged productive forces ot the global economy. 

Thus, features of rxmrnodemity that appear to characterize some of the his- 
torical experiences I describe here can be seen to derive to a great extent from the 
inventions and innovations of marginalized global peoples struggling to mate- 
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1.1. H mi III* >h invritlWim ami iiitii»-aiion*i.kiiLliltait ijii^-ihijI 

• • 1 -I ■ i • i.ili-.d hirim o| idobaliu muIi as |*iMinodcruny be 

t ..- : ; i i.. i.illi iii In iii.im in the directions ol histories thai are truly 
in» m tli. mill iimw available in uv In the iniKte of creative restitution 
i i... i . ii » s ili.H no in ili-siineil for disappearance and loss will no 
, i In ilu in. viuliK- 1, .nings ol those proper lilxratoiy stni^lesdiat, from 

Iih veil global svstem. appvat lohavc failed. Rather, diey can 

4 tin iru mumii'i i' i ivali/c as yer untried, if not unimagincd, viable, just 

. I i ... i ,l lm 

il nl ah< i n siudies work, I locate cultural subalternitynor in clearly 
ImimIh diii.nl nulij'.iiii nis or traditional practice outside of capitalist strut* 
n I mi i i nl m i iM-ly irithin eapiialisr processes and relations. This book is 
i tin ii Iii ih.it i he ontsides of capitalism arc even-where to be found 
nl.*" 1 | utlies in the moment prior co their subsumption by universal 
j-ihI i "< hitwdc" then, refers not to a particular spatial or social loea- 

i mii in. M> Id o| psvhiK ii exchange but to a missed temporal dimension sub- 
rid v liferent from the time of capita!. It refers to what Dussel 
bill** t 'It- • i iihiilmV trivial, useless, and unproductive practices of peoples 
i iviiy fc which remain invisible to the capitalist economy and con- 
Bp i. i . | iv. the oppressors universal culture? " 2fi If, as Fanon reminds us, 

tv w . I an po.hkm must be considered from the standpoint of time," it is by 

im I Imp i Ik \c cultural practices within die diversity of dieh tunes — what 

i| I . ii I*, m ^silH iinicsofMastcandofsurYerLigaswellasthctimeofcastawaySj 
- ni. I divine sorrow —that we can view the dynamism of human ere- 

||| |l liljj - 1 . 1 1 1 • i I . 

M n - 1 1. 1 Williams wrin?V'No mode of production, and therefore no dorni- 
.1. in in. a nf society, .ind Therefore no dominant culture, in reality 
ih»- lull ran no of human practice, human encntv. human intention" 1 " 
mi ion ol those dimensions of human practice, energy, and intention 
• duusted depends on cojiceptual apparatuses provided by their 

w i and on die episrcmological/ cusmological instruments diey cm- 

• practitioners are not a unified group— they are socialities in the 
iMfcin • i ii lahi irs whose consrirutivc limits arc created and defined by the veiy 
■n . nl lApcrience they invent and draw upon in the course of their social 
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things, feminists, activists, ami revolutionaries, In doing so, clwj show Hi. n 
selves to be part of the very forces creating the dynamism of changing PhihppirJ 
social relations. 

The growing global social polarities and antagonisms everywhere remarked 
upon arc thus produced by people themselves, not merely by the inhuman 
structures of capitalism and other hypostatized agents of oppression. In the] 
literary works J analyse here, wc witness this negative kind of social agenq 
which is infrequently commenced upon in the celebratory' accounts of agency ail 
resistance that abound. Here we see liberator)* practices Intricately intertwined 
with practices of devaluation, dimintshment, and suppression. On the other 
hand, social practices that appear to support the material conditions of prostitj | 
tion, crony capitalism, and semi feudal social relations, which stand readily con- 
demned from the available moral-political positions of progressive thought, are 
shown to yield other political potentials, creative cultural resources that arc 
continually stolen by dominant social groups and then used by these groups to 
make damning moral judgments against their inventors. 

This is a tale of dispossession and lost potential, told, like many other talcs of 
dispossession and Joss, with some measure of anger, some measure of sadness, 
and some measure of hope. In my estimation, efforts to remake the world, not 1 
from a transcendent or idealist site of politics but rather from within an ever- 
compromised yet also ever-promising world, must have these measures — anger, 
sadness, hope, such paltry words considering what they might invoke and what 
changes the experiences of tangential life might yet bring about. 
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H . , iliuionary Imagination and the Masses 

AwaktneA, Hit masses mt Messiah 

— EMMANUEL LACABA 

L ,|, I iir ut tin- pr.ia.cal univmal humanism of civil society that logins to 
, , , ! uf ing the posraHthoritarfcn period, it is, 1 believe, important to rccon- 
E, iIk meanings and possibilities of the arrti-impsfialist solution to the A3- 
K| crisis in the and early i970 S . This solution took the path of rcvolu- 
L„ , ,,uh that led precisely outside of the City- of Mail and its metropolitan^ 
EL, .lions. Bevund the suspension of the catastrophic time of capitalist prog- 
■ revolution posed the possibility of another temporality, a radical future 
„,„ ,,,-omi.schvmthc .-crsool metropolis humanity: the masses. 
I Ik distinction between revolutionary nationalism and the nadoMlism of the 
L is understood to hinge precisely upon the very content of the nation as it » 
Elincd bv Ac notion of die masses. Hence, in direct confrontation with the 

bourgeois nat.ona.ism oi tr.c I- I- * ' 

Ldcr of the Communist Pam of the Philippines (cPP) since its founding m 
Ls, proclaims the need to clarify die term "people" as part of die project of a 
I uwiormative national democracy; "The term •people' has been much abused 
through populist sloganeering employed seasonally and professionally by bouf- 
,,„ns politicians and bourgeois publicists in the same manner that they abuse the 



aldyuv.1,.,,,,.1,,,1 )nifi , (i | ^ | 

.n.-c-sc,,,,,,, ( H, r i, ■■ j i„ . ,i ,,.„„„ 

-pl.uuuu J.,,. „,.„„.,. ,., 

pMu««on, forces ,1,, ,,. , ,,„, 

mnonalivn-riu.,,,,,,,, , ( _ 

'T^l-vauoid.cJ,!,,,,,,. „,.„ , (| 

^vcd.H 5 cM-r (>mflK . tcI ,„.. [v , r[ , ; , 

masses" which in its positive ,,,,„ ,„,„,,„, , 
against imperialism and feudalism, 

""tnrir^thcK.hpi^^v.,,,,, „,„„.,„.., , 

century revolutionary struggle agains, .y.,. ,,„„.. .. 

nnnnfthemrion;^^,^^,,,.,^^, 

^"P™vr«p^i„ t; : d . hllif , |llnni(i , 

•wnonalUm must be understood as a h| sh , ri . I , , „, 

and practice of an entire people, vvhfch attack- 

necessarily builds up , n , fcJlL , s ,„•„,„,„„,,, 

tnwle.-^ The fi |, pino pco|>lc « 

^■■ ; b«''"lbj. aeumiimneneinyan(lll> . lhi . A a% 

It u ihu revolutionary, antagonistic imaginary, ul„.i J 

pr^sol struggle fas opposed to the stabili^ P , , , 

■""agined communis that distinguishes ,rn, ,!,,„, 

nationalism from the m.ionalism of Western , 

hhpmonadondism becomes aligned, indeed, it K ,1 j| 

and bettor this revolutionary unagination ..,:ui ,„ „ 

pmo nationalism comes ro be defined. 

In "The Need for a Cuhund Revolution;' a speech gi^H 

*nb« the eoatempc, raiy dept i va ll an of onr vourl, and , I, . , 
d.,,t l on a| -denuv ^ m , ^ nfr ,, lfpe 

uh.ca.ona. control of US. . m pc™j isn , I1liIippJl , , 

»« C national and social purpose"-^ poli ti c ,| aw JH 

^^-^^tofor^™^^^^ 

-n-sed the cultural s olution of the lace nineteenth ce„u,ry, J 




kte* 1 ** ^ i> i iiiUMhu. ni I... us ..I ilidli .1 

m > '■• I'M, id. U.lMjj,ti.|s I lllplntMlivM-. luvr, in llu'il 

, . * 1 1 1 ,i i, k |.|>ii>i' . ..i .i !..ui|-ii tuliiiii', become 
1 1 ■ > h it ii iii < ■! ii Si'tiiiul Propaganda Movement 
,. ii M t in 1 1 ; 1 1 1 - in 1 1 ii- masses as the source ol 

• I < i }• in-ill tlir iii.iwN and being with 

iif i ih ■ ii h ni-, I, n j. thin in,l loiniulationnlsoliu ions more 
I- pm immediately one with tlx' masses in their 



<■>. 1. 1 hi. I luMiming one with the masses serves 
i i i. •...liiMriun Iiui.uiiic, Vnlknving the aesthetic- 
i i inn.; i ii) Ihlto atYemn Fomm) y Sisan asserts that 
l i ii i rlu" realm nfculture is to "serve the masses"— 
.ni. ihdr lives, their needs, and their desires as the 
1 1 1 wJi ' I h c masses" hence becomes the answer to 

k mmh 1 iiik writers during this time: 'Tor Whom?" At the 

t it IMnisaKaLinlaranngSambayaiian (Writing for the 
< paksa), during which Sison outlines the task of 
1 1 in rl ii ^ question which revolutionary literature 
Mh ... I. ,1 1 1 , mi ,i literature for the masses to "Panitikan Mula Sa 
i . i 1 1 iteut nre from the Masses and toward die Masses J . 
| Inn i- i-l iulrural revolution, I am attempting to demon- 
1 ili- u'i.'.-mjs as a heuristic object for the creation and 
4 Ii hiIiiih nury nationalist subject. 6 The notion of "the Great 
id. i'ioiiji|niK- nation came to great prominence after the Second 
ii • iMii'Mi.il politics iu the postindependence era and becom- 
\h .n ni naiioiutlist historiography. As Carol Hau writes, "The 
fn?r 1. 1. -I the representational space for highlighting the emcr- 
"ii a diversity of material and historical situations. The 
nuii the divergent trajectories taken by the so-called elite 
ilippiuc historiography recast the 'masses 1 not as passive 
Luit as the true subjects of Filipino, the true agents of 



" Ii educated Filipinos have become alienated and therefore 
', must reintegrate, the masses become the revolurionary 

iliwlutwrniy hnnfftimion rwd (he Aiasses 367 



-« £Z •• ••• m 

-■*» 



cluo S and brutality . Thl ' "" t " 1 " 1 " 1 ™ J 

is prcciwlv this fetishism of rh . ' e « m ™e"t ro the ma 

^ idendficarion also g Cn 3 If 38 SMiaIisr -* The J 

praxis. g Jett and ob J cct,vc °f tJic latter* reto [ utionarv 
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...i , lu Ucilixm in modern literature established itself within the 
i i ui.lu.ipi- Huhtht- landscape-sand rhc 'ordinary people* (what I have 
Kft'l'l' u landscapes) chat realism represents were not 'our there' from 
* [lt I ni li.nl to be discovered as landscapes from which we had become 
bit. i I l(( .iianl's account of modernity in Japanese literature helps to ilJumi- 
Hh i m i , ,m rhc rule of the masses or pcoplc-as-landscapcs from social realist 
**<•>< i< • (evolutionary literature in chc Philippine contexr. While in social 
hit i mux the masses serve as objects of description and contemplation for 
h u .illy conscious writer, a social relation which preserves tire alienation in 
i i -very, in revolutionary literature the masses become the objective and 
L ..I rhc desiring movement of revolution, which is itself the process of 
joining this alienation. 

Wi we the exemplary instance of social realist depiction of the masses in the 
Mi.Hi.kl works comprising the anthologv 'MgttAgossa Disyerti (1964) - In what 
, urns u> a naturalist treatment, the masses are shown to be die objects of a 
Mi nt less and spilling violence whose immediate, particular sources are, from 
il.. r rsnecrivc of a revolutionary class analysis, identified without its social 
Lihscn being understood. As .such, while they serve to awaken the consciousness 
mI their readers, the stories otfer no indication of a necessary course oi action 
li ill< >wing upon such consciousness nor any relation to the masses beyond their 
letving as the mure cause of rhc awakening. 9 Sison's own earlier collection of 
nctty, BnUbmt (ts>6o), accomplished a similar documentation of the brutality 
Millucd by the masses, a generalizing portrait of the masses as victims which, by 
gisnn's own later self-critical account, stemmed from a detachment from con 
. ivtc, revolutionary involvement with the actual masses. 10 Although alluding to 
a comprador class in conspiracy with foreign powers at the root of such violence 
and therefore correct in its political viewpoint, Sison argued, these poems failed 
to mobilize the masses and potentially progressive classes into a revolutionary 
becoming. 



Rmlittiouary iMaginatiMi and she Mnsffi 



, • """"*'•'"» H-.n.- |y t! \| , 

-lK-n,Ks,s Jre identified with 4 dyn, | , 

mij.k'1'm iik mi iiiul fiucxiH i'it\| with fli< spirit u4 lutkHuryim.gut. , hl . ,1 

I"" am " ° ,,cc as a * OUrec of in-T<ratl„n |<* the revoluti,,,.,,,. s„|,k,, 
hcrotc prtar is like a gi m[; , He draws |, is srrcn^h lion, ,1, J 

.T ^ Whld5 ' 1C hw ™ ^»-..v unrated m* gu J| | 
kc 5 poet He ha S merged with tte rrc*, . . . gut . rill , K „ k , ( 

Eaifaymcd with mrure , The subtle rhythm of thegrcency / The Inner «Jc 
the outer innocence / The.tcel tensile in-gracc / That en.na.es the c,W I 
the objective and means of the cad^ ,e™iur™ becoming, the 
nature is nor a mere rhetorical device. It is, rather <t technology' of mu g i,,„l 
chat ,s fimdamcnta] to the practical life of the movement. 

Stoon. using his aom dc guerre Anudo Guerrero, authored the n.ain theo- 
cal »<*• that established the idcological-politieal break between the new ( * 
muni* Party of the Philippines and the older Partido Komunista ng PiD 
(fKP), and he had clearly seen the ideological weakness of William Punxnr 
novttoc rendering of the nature he experienced while briefly engaged in 4 

PKt.dedarmedstruggJeordK-Hukinovcment.apeasaatmovemenrdureeol 
-•"^tesisranceng,,in,rtl,e;a l >. ul e W( Kv ll na,i<, I , ..„„„,..,..„, 
o the forest as an i.nme.ue, confining fortress overwhelming human agencv a«J 
rf^i^Mird^Iy™^™^,^ GuerrerochargedasadefeJ 
■s. defacement of the real enemy (namely LIS, imperialism, feudalism, J 
imcaucrar-capira^ 

ficult rain forest conditions of Philippine nature as enabling and advantagcoJ 
condmo™ of revokuionan- warfore. This crucial turn in imagination, which 
Guern uk to the archipelagic and mountain geography of the Philip 
pincsmthetract^cillcCharacteristicsofOurPeopleMVar^,,^, itself 
vebped out of the too* initial experience of armed struggle of the N 
Peoples Army in tne province of Isabel,, r taiTic d,ted a shift in military s„ ateuv 
, " ^'----^-«- S tableha S carea S -'orfiv-edstrongho.dst 

Trw farguigof a new "polfcy of ceatrali.ed leadership *nd decentralised or* 
attons out of the political-military challenge, posed by the particularities of 
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L | I .tliiiiht,',llu ilu. HI .111.1) iu .i!nvc.lM!fciNn«nhtf«HKrclctiM.dl 

^- ljiI. AhlvntKli » iicvuirtl from a apecllli Mwtacuratr^lrlnvlgo- 

,i, y t A Manhi iii|uiKtUil1 lu M dl*eovci I he irmh 1I11014J1 prat- 

i ,,. l„, iluHu^h practice verily and develop the truth* 1 * It also hcight- 
>,i i , .,i,n, i mI ilu- Maoiai principle of self-reliance, which depended 
,| H ltl , r , , n.v.,,1,- *iih and k\un from the masse*: "Sclt- 

ui I..- . e. u cmpl umavI among us. The basic needs of our people's 

|t |i • ... Ik provided for by the peoples army and rhc broad masses of the 
themselves." 1 * After all, the progressive masses were, undci these re 
Kli.d loudiiiciii!., what comprised rhc life bases of guerilla warfare. 
K|iA..| l iii..ii.in literature, the masses are both the material means and the 
.lijcct of revolutionary struggle- while they are the cause on whose 
■lull 1 ilu M niggle h waged, they also serve as vital sources of food, shelter, 
Hon, and information for the guerilla forces. As such, they are identified 
Kthe land, which similarly functions as rhc terrain and objective of the niovc- 
Kf, in the extent that the movement aims to destroy rhc feudal control of the 
m and restore it to rhc people. In Ruth Firroeia's guerilla novel Gem^ the 
„ , . ,i K l the land are the ground of revolutionary activin; both to be known 
■ mastered by the guerilla; as Arman advises another tonnade, "Kabisado mo 
i i.vn at ang masa" (Master the retrain and the masses) (22] .This equiva- 
Hlrawn benvcen die masses and rhc land as the terrain of struggle is made 
It in Firmezsrt poem "Pitso Manokr die name of a mountain in the zones 
Kte the guerillas move; 

r 1 .ti Manok v from your embrace we have gone away 
[hi be with the masses in another place who have been 
I \v.iiting tor so long 
L new zone we have established 

inform part of our united ranks 

like you, they embrace what we are lighting for. 15 

kc the mountain, the masses are a aonc of action, a field waiting to embrace the 
Bci ation that the movement brings. They inspire hope and strength as apian of 
■uiliitioriary potential. 
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VVI " 1 '" tl,c "« ' '• All v., uv.tfrrfl 

Mother" (a-7J ilu- .„..„„« ..| ,1 1.111,1 ,,,„„,„,.„ „J 

uml.» d v,umg «,„„.,„ -|hc, „j ttacmnunuinhhl .I,,,,,,, , J* 

(**>). Whik- eh, n.uion is a feminize,! s Vm |„,| , s lh , , „ , . 

^^to"^ forces imagine rhcmscK.s ,,s , fil ,| | mlolhll , „.I.,.J 

knd is a feminized ob|«t which, as apaknibllv >,,„„., In , ,. J 

forces in che process of struggle, beasmcs a significant s.rua,, , i 
sexual identification. This shared feminized object is the „-,•„-„ I, >» ,„. i, 

collective body of these W bccorr.es ^acrin^ui^c; „ .,1 . 

object of desiring action on which this fused revolutionary suhje., «■„ *] 

pamcnlar masculinity. Latid and woman arc pkecs of tilling and „,, „„ 

defining the revolutionary action that is performed on them ,s I,, ,, ,., , 
Bfle »Tfcc subsianceofrevolntionary imrirati-:,,. which ..W-,|.„r<v , „„ lg 
fore the very same mamJlnla desire that is spent on its cr^tmc.i.,1. , J 
object and terrain of struggle. Watered and nourished bv the blood, sweal 
teats shedbygueri]l as ,land becomes the surface of inscription of the , , 
and sacrifices of the revolutionary movement 

Configured as land, the masses act a, a feminine object of loss through wtl 
the revolutionary subject constitutes itself as the agent of historical u.mM 
matton. Guerilla zones thus become feminized substttt.tions for d-.e I, ,1 , 
111 Levy Balgo S dc la Cruz's storj- "Aug Alga AfcaJa'y Paran, M-a ,\Ji,, r , ,,, • 
(Memories Are Like fireflies], for example, a man's loss of his mother J 
«afc, and his children, which he incurs when he decides to go undergrtw J 
and leaves then bef,ind in the city, is replaced by the land of rite revolution 
pbee where the rivers are free and rhe springs pure, in the phec of the maJ 
and the comrades. In the middle of the path of struggle. In the spring of yM 
and tire. ' De la Cmz's substitution of the feminine figures in his life wfl 
the feminine figure of the revolution (here embodied innarure, is supported 3 
his quotation of Kahili Gibran as part of his dedication to his mother- 'To J 
union:, ... c not your true chtldren/fhey are the children of their time " Det, , 
mining this structure of experience is the temporal construction of the revol J 
non ("their time") as a maternal figure, implicitly the figure of 1^ sM 
(Mother Country), 

The close articulation of the masses and nature or land as a dvnamic em- 
powering presence serve* an extremely significant practical, heuristic function 
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lanui 01 uiui Ami "i ii» »'..<-,-., 1 as \umx («i jiiiiiii "I'm 
I ,.i t i 1( rcvoludowr; reject, iceountt for the nonblc recurrence of rhe 

* ,,| .1 micrtwHim}(iiiKiicii1l.i]«K-iiy I1u* |VK.-nr'.Sumiucr" by Scr\.uu.<i 

, i... n....i^O>Uns ilu'iiKxuni'.^t '^null and silent streams" to *dw 

Wmt* of .i mmrjilc Ioiir in waiting" and the monsoon season 10 revolu- 



(hi ii ■ li 



llui oilier season of fury 
blii n iiu idmhiii rain turns streams 
. 1 1.< rs: swili earthy snakes 
^Mniii£ demons of destruction 

n 1 ping all debris in frenzied abandon 

in melt with the waiting sea, 

as elsewhere Nature behaves 
patriots driven to destinies 
of their own making ... 15 

In this and many other poems in the collection of guerilla poetry str, Mga 
Si> Diffmary Btyan sa Filipinos (str. Poems from die People's War in the 
InuLncs'), we witness tender descriptive tracings of die landscape's concrete 
mens, which undulate unevenly with practical and symbolic significance for 
volutionaiy subject. Tliis oscillation, which stylistically can be described as 
proximity of documentation and metaphor characteristic of much guerilla 
I m iet i v is itself partly the effect of the dyadic function of die masses-land for die 
■evolutionary fortes. 

Hence, the figure masses bod has two aspects in relation to die revolutionary 
llubjcctV constitutive, activity. On the one hand, it is the enabling practical terrain 
Cr instrumental mcartt Of «ffl*l muggfe. On dit uliin Imri, " i* the uhnloty* 
I and end of that armed struggle - or, put differently, the masses and the land are 
what must he liberated from impcrlai-feudal capitalist control and, in their freed 
state, what revolutionary subjects must be liberated into. These two aspects of 
Che masses-land taction bear two different, though closely linked, paths of 
revolutionary subjectiflcation. 
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'^"H-.-ls... ,' Nll'lihnii i V , J||v , , , ,,,,, J 

torture thai he u„dmu„i up..,, l„s ,,,,, ,., iV , ,.,,„, 

slons of the revolutionary subjecrls coiuritun.... ( )„ ,| k - . Ml , | „ ^ 

function as what Gdacio Gulllcrmo calls ilu- i UII , ( ,„\ m,,,,,,',,, „,J 
offensive," such as nit, wile, raillery. J. van,, P „ !lv ." Aim,,,:,!, , t ,H 
the- narrator's beloved and children, the n )ass « ;I1L . p, k , K . I1|l ,, l , v ,, ,, , 
battle the mortifying assaults on his body. They are "avenging .u, K cli 
with the sharpest of swords" summoned for renewed strength in the n 
aiy% heroic struggle against the inhuman demons of power, in this dm.ei 
the process of subjectificacion of the revolutionary subject is a mim.Hffl 
reversal, of that of the bourgeois national subject whose relation to the 
a relation to an object of negative identification. Here, Jove for the i 
rrays a fctishistic aspect, which is also suggested by E. .San Juan's interprJ 
of Sison's recurrent images as "memorializing ta eroticized, Orphic ham,,*! 
nature and man" 2 " 

On the other hand, the masses act as a movement into which the rev >hn i, ... 
ary's ownncss (his own sell, 1,1s own suffering) is dissolved: "But still niyjH 
and suffering is small / As J think of those who suffer more / The viok,K</8 

daily exploi tation / And the rampage of terror on the land." Here, the mass, s J 
a humbling force, a supnahuman plane of action, the movement of suffcriF 
vengeance, and struggle, to which the revolutions- contribute his minor' 
essential snuggle: "I belittle my pain and suffering / As I think of the people 
fight y For their own redemption and freedom / And avenge the blood, 
martyrs," Tlx- masses are more even than real avenging angels. In another pocr) 
they are the very, voice of God : "The voice of the people thunders forrh / From 
burning bush in the mountain, / United to overthrow the rule of terror / 
the three gods of exploitation." 

This second dimension of subjective constitution is a revoh... 
the extent rhat the masses arc no longer an image-object for the creation 
mobilization of a proper, leading nationalist subject. In od 1C r words, the massd) 
here become the subject movement within which the revolutionary i s a vital] 
poetic I rhat is. productive; part. From the masses and toward the masses de- 
scribes the appropriation by the people of what is their historical product, thj 
national bourgeoisie, alienated from them by and as capital. It also describes rhc 
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►-1,1, qjI, .'iiiImhIMM sr. mfffifCT.llwro Mlim "I ihi 

K|| i , , „ dlli mrti A rrtmi (Iwm In and b) "th* three god* tif cxplolta- 

f ,l„ i.iUi.alw ii "Ml,. n.itingicvolilllona^MlbirUNpi.KCssol 

Bmiii,< masses The redemptive pmccv. Huong!, which I he people reclaim 
L iln ,u.cd pi.KluCt, die Ixmrgcoisie, Is fueled and carried out by the radi- 
L.I MiHlntts and petty bourgeois int. Hernials who headed out in droves to 

Killiirysidc to offer their lives in the service of die people. As famously 
, .J by die martyred guerilla and poet Emmanuel Lacaba, this process 
„ ,i . lh i,. ,.l die petty bourgeosie entails die dissolution of their individualist 
i .,,nd lives into a belonging that surpasses all human forms of possessive, 




Ifteatory belonging, a belonging that acts as a formidable, dynamic mow- 
E nature in the earthly fulfillment of a divine restitution: 



■Vr ate tribeless and all tribes arc ours. 

\V. ire homeless and all homes are ours. 
I Vi'f are nameless and all names are ours. 

In ilk- fascists sve arc the faceless enemy 
I Who come like thieves id the night, angels of death: 

I In ever-moving, shining, secret eye of the storm. 
. Awakened, the masses arc Messiah. 

I lerc among the workers and peasants our Inst 

( iencration has found its true, its only, home- 11 

Blc imaginary- dissolution of petty bourgeois ownness thus finds practical ex- 
Lssion in the actual exodus of the radicalized urban middle classes and, more- 
over, in their embrace of the people as the true voice of God: "Awakened, the 
(lasses are Messiah." This theism of struggle is a crucial aspect of rhat revolution- 
ary imagination which the everyday religion of capitalism, with its secularist 
metaphysics of commodity relations, induces us to forget, 

Kcvolutionan- imagination here comes out o. actual p-aicc. V.c 
feight say such imagination is the very active means and material process of 
I x: olutionizing existing social relations of production between the masses and 
the elite classes. To the extent rhat the armed struggle enables peasant-workers to 
transform the usurious dependency that binds them to the agricultural elite, 
through the reappropriarion of land and other means of their production, it 
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rhr pmcnflpa ofrheUn.lK i.M,,, ii„ i, ,„,,„ 

production oh ihv [mii til jKavim vvotlm <>i.mt tim. -. Midi tin .linii 
■ ipatl m of red lighters — which arc dtxmiwiiuil in ilu \iu Mime u| tiwi^H 

ment as well as in abovcgroiind puhltcarions arc rhemsdvet hui.m' >»J 

realizations of what revolutionary imagination has already pici|-!i. n. illy H 

possible: the reassumption by the masses of their creative potential ' 1 

In Sison's own prophetic practice, "whose visionary mission is in 
ncously demystify the alienated world and project imagesof arK>ca|yph< ■ 1 
revolutionary imagination dissolves existing realm into ;i poetic cph o| ||^| 
gJe. M The guerilla is like a ^ KaKoa w.mI., , ».,.,. ^ 

guerilla to the extent that he or she rewrites and reinscribes the naturalized 
we live in as a matter of peopled poiesfe." The Haded poem, the tool < >| er|S 
labor turned Lino anus, rhusacts as the means for the ^appropriation .nu\ u I. ue 
of the creative potential of die masses. In a poem by another revolutionary qfl 
^lagsasaka:AngHayanin^ 

from oppressed slave ("Bnsabos naYalipin pa»> into a free producer .un 
his own destiny: "Araro ang gmtong plumang sa liipa\ isinusulat, / 
salitang matitiksa pinitakangsambulat" (The golden plume writing on thciH 
is a plow/Each written word, what is scattered in die rows). 36 Tlie.w m mJ 
attempt to create the heroic proletarian figure out of the masses as the Lea^H 
subjectofthe revolution, cultivator-creator ofa new era. 

The restoration of the creative capacity of the masses as divine power H 
however, different horn their heroicization as revolutionarv subject. While A 
latter process pertains to the reversal of the subject! Heat ion of the bourgeujM 
who take on the heroic personality of the capitalist, the former process pcrtflH 
to the assumption of the universal totality of capital itself. As the suprahiif^B 
plane ol action into which, in the Utopian moment, the aimed struggle of rcvoM 
Eiansuty cadres dissolves, die masses -are the very absolute movement of becomfl 
that Marx describes as stolen, objectified, and hidden in the form of capital J| 
wealth: "in rao\ however, when the limited bourgeois form is stripped w\ 
what is weaith other than the absolute working out of [humanity's] cfl 
ativc potentialities, with no presupposirion other than the previous histofl 
development ... in die absolute movement of becoming?"- 7 In the sublime f.ieJ 
of this "absolute movement of becoming." the cadre, as revolutionary suhjeerJ 
experiences his owji struggle as a small tributary of a divine passage from suffcfl 
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^lllHlv.M^olMessLniiMU 

i!. 1 1 u,.ii,um)I thetheismofrevolution.m-strugglenottoattribute 

L , „| ir h i„ its unified form, to actual cadres, including Sison, as if it were 

, IMI (]lV ation of their actions. Although this theism explicitly courses 
words and deeds of many radicalized members of religious orders 
„!,. ,l- on. d.tHnuncn.cnt.itisnot in the sense of ideological content that I refer 
h ni, m.iMnnf.evolu^ 

cadres take in Holv Communion by taking part in the revolutionary move 
K |, rather the historical experience of reversal of the dominant EuclwiStiC 
Kof capitalism. To the extent that it resolves the crisis of alienation nrtieu- 
K by the radical nationalism of the 1960s, this theism of struggle character^- 
L ronlmionarv imagination helps to account for the profound power and 
End character of the calling to join the movement in the country-side that the 
Ll,nt vouth heard and heeded. It answers that void experienced by the faith- 
K urban middle classes, which Grcgorio Brillantes depicts in his short story 
- 1 1, 1 m ; os well as that suffocating lethargy quietly Lotting comfortably 
L trained pettv bourgeois lives, which Resil Metres depicts in his short story "A 
Euro in die Towns."'* Against die spreading disillusionment widi the cmpil- 
t and confinement of pern bourgeois existence that Philippine writers in 
tplish in the late ivsos and 196* began to increasingly portray, as well as the 
Intolerable exploitative and repressive condition, suffered by the majority of the 
Loplc. which writers in Tagabg and other languages increasingly exposed and 
Cried out against, not the idea but the reality of revolution offered a generation m 
Li, a new, invigorating Life, one Imbued with the spirit of liberating struggle. 

I has collective narrative is mote than a mere revolutionary myth of heme 
frn^tmcnt fostered by the atmosphere 61 mit Ufptmtoi, ii ii lato 
Lde of revolutionary experience » As Fredric Jameson writes of Ernst Ebch* 
Ln commitment, "The value of religion for revolutionary activity lies therefore 
(n its structure as a hypostasis of absolute conviction, as a passionate inner 
kMrito coming to consciousness of those deepest Utopian wishes without 
which Marxism remains an objective theory and is deprived of its most vital 
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wwi^wryLiiiKTctr«prrlen*c«rrh4 In. r I.. Hi- ,u., un i 

becoming" accumulitcd u mpn jI, no* ( . n n,,win.iii ,.| h|9 

through the release ul hum. \ .u.iu |m.i. nil ilin. , h m ihc ihrltffl 

lusro.yimhn^.unl lifc-av.tt.n,. Mn W > di.n d. ,„ ,1, ,.. |U 

Porcsr Is Still Enchained," as the revolutionary cnch.tiinn.-111 i i ,.,.|, , n,< 

traditional superstitions of the people: "There is a new fn ,, ,i„ , „„| | 

There is a new magic in the dark green, / So the peasant folks say t« > )nn^| 
•single lighting spirit has taken over / To Jure in and astonish the hit i udrrM 

However, within The monotheistic spiritual experience of revnlunnri 
other practices char are not fully subsumed by the cultural totality jshi hi ml til 
revolutionary nms.s. These practices arc evinced in Sison's poem "Dch thr ffl 
tile;' in which the defiance of old beliefs is enacted through the desirucrffl 
false gods: "Thus, one crocodile god after another / Yields its teeth \< > the flfl 
of spears. / And these become the amulets, tokens / Of proven willful strcr^H 
men" Amulets and spears allude to other practices of imagination, other U^H 
poiesis (such as the social relations instantiated in animist notions «,1 p.*9 
that point to the concrete simultaneity of heterogeneous productive p^V 
(not merely the practice of a single fighting spirit) at work in the revolution! 
enchantments As the poem "O Langit. O l.upa" ,; C) Sky, O Land i, eom ( , 
by a Waray settler-fanner reveals, many other powers besides the awak< utH 
masses' Messianic powcj- are called upon as a resource for the waging of rev] 
denary struggle: 



O Langit, O lupa, kami'y pakinggan 
Itong amiiig sinapit aming irutula 
Kung inyong maunawaui ang dahilan 
Ipabatidsa ibon, ilog, kakahuyan. 

(O Sky, O land, pray hear us 

Whar h»v ,r] ff ^. ^ rm 

If you should understand the cause 

Send word to the bird, the river, the woods.]* 1 



The Nature to which the farmers fervently appeal to hear their case againsj 
the famya [crocodile] - "Landgrahber, by the name of lord"- who oppress! 
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., h m uom > *i*1 lire cut loan / Until they pwir out and 

||Mm. hi iI'-mI ' In this, poem, *f witness ndici ihcishe practice besides thai o1 

I„ -.piiuu.il experience of revolution, practices of imagination 

Ki i, nd to Ik- seen, * ithin a progressive historical-materialist framework, as 
K|| , ii, ' pred^K.siticns. Thev are Accretions of tradition derived from a 
(1 m hkh mark die radicalized peasant^ still- formative development 
E*,ud that awakened state of revolutionanxnchananent- 35 
f 1 1. .m i he viewpoint of political and ideological critics reassessing the status of 
Utpm.i Marxism within the movement, these peasant poems betray die per- 
I **i, , u , , ,| .ui atavisiic folk consciousness that the movement has not been able to 

nr . Such poems confirm the suspicion of an abiding discrepancy between 

' II- Inuring miHcnarian populism at the practical level of the mass movement 
*n.l the Mai.\ist-Maoist-I^ninist workU iew at die level of party doctrine. 56 As 
^Kf the fundamental charges against the pkp, this ideological discrepancy 
Ln lu- .aid to have helped spur the founding within it of the Marust-Maoist- 
Knliiist group in the i y6cs (splitting off from the Lavaitc pkp leadership) and 
K» process of 'rectification" that formed the very basis and direction for the 
■tablishmcnt of the new Communist Party.* 7 This is the other side of the pro* 
Em of dedication carried out on die part of the petty bourgci risie: i he prot ess 
Liuibhtioi] on the pair of the peasantry of their persistent feudal tendencies. In a 
Word, the awakening of the masses themselves. 

hi much revolutionary peasant literature this incipient awakening can be dc- 
[tevtcd in rude moments such as in the second to die last stanza of "O Langit, O 
Eupar where an abrupt change of address from kami (the exclusive "wc,** ad- 
duced to Nature as divine witness or judge: kumfy pddtygm) to myo (the 
I u lusive "u -c" addressed to die fellow farmer as comrade ) constitute* the requi- 
site gesture of proletarian solidarity and resistance (/"But shouldn't wc [tayo] 
jglu / While there is strength in these jointsT 1 )- Or it can be gleaned from 

. imagery and slog.mceringphrasingsintcriarptingjnaconstruccivt^t-iike 

n .iv ■; jarring rhymes, uneven rhythms, linguistic ruptures), the smooth current 
of the romantic popular poetic tradition identified as fa%tffiwi*>. n No doubt 
the discordance of poetic practices within the same forms can be attributed in no 
small measure to the political educational work carried out by revolutionary 
cadres among the peasantry, The imputation of a specific peasant mentality that 
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iHmimmkm ..ml l.lcol^iuil nlwrnrrmeni rlw. mn ,|„ 

mas 1 ! work. We might M) lhUf»« - i, ,|„ lll<1IK , „,,,, 

product of rhe very work of cuJtunJ rKtfflaM fur i..||.„v,..„ ,|„ l„, j. 

movement political rccrifiairion procte. n,, xv c irk ( „ MlllL|(ln|1 r|u , 

cultural ratificuiun (or what is a ] so known as rook,, 

sciousncss) saves asapowerfiil motivation of revolution,,^ lik-u., 
well as of the experience this literature helped to .shape. 

We cannot afford to underestimate the scducrive and „hiljr. r I..,,, 

sublarionas a subjective experience, nor die crucial importance of. I.k J 
experience for the very material strength and expansive cap... i.v „; H„ ,„,,. 
ment, Sublation is, precisely the experience of a superhuman power n,M 
destiny, which on the side of the dcalienating petty bourgeoisie app „ 

A: ' ' " ^ W tl::- create ,-.v.:. i ; 4 , : .vof lll .fH 

practices of imagination Withm this very- structure of revolutionary expl 
Jlic appeal to nature, which suggests extant animisc beliefs; the u »k»|,|j9 
stone, and fire from one's breast in an external deluge, which hints at the uM 
of a permeable self-serving as a medium of supernatural retribution; the <M 
of the crocodile lord, which recurs over and over again in vernacular Plfl 
pmc kerarurc and evinces a persist™ t truThk.,1, pagan snain in everyday Clfl 
r.an though, -all these point to practices of imagination that, while nor' incoJ 
panble with the Christian structure* of the Eucharist, redemptive death fl 
resu.recr.on, and die Lodgment shaping revolutionary experience, 
thelcss iiKommensurabfe with them* The persistence of these practices is del 
mined to some degree by the very- efforts of cadres to introduce "new revolu.iol 
arycontenrimo "old forms "which means the revalidation of manvrraditij 
belief-media, including local expressive genres and languages* But i, is ,|J 
armbuuble. in no small p.m. to the active coding by the radicalized mass, , , 
the social conditions and actions comprising the logic iU1 d rr.jectorv of J 
movement, which they willed themselves ,o be swept bio and to become ^ 
• " > n " » «*. as sonx- would have it, a mere folding bad 

into the categories of an older consciousness. It is, rather, a creative activity thai 
m the some way- that it is irreducible to the universal structures of Christianity J 

m-cduublc to the notion of histaricaUy autonomous, rnditional n.odes of pracrh 
cal belief 
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■MmujmJ limlurKm and Flhflm*«'»i H/wAiiw*. Reviuldn n.i.-p"' 
|thk .name ntlturjl uxl.ng 111 Nipum Mitm-iMvc appmpiiarioirs ol the 
,4,,-. 1 ni c l.i im\ life, sutlciing, and death during peasant movements from 
ii . mli u mury to the early twentieth/ 11 Like early subaltern studies 
1 i.mtirfces from below" scholarship, in whose international political and 
1. ,1 ,1111 fins hi", wcirk can he biographicallv and cpistemologicalky situated, 
, 1 1 11 11.1I study brought into relief the particular historical instantiation of 
, t ■ ,•] hisi . >ry" wrought by "the traditional mind." This local hermencuric 

I I ilic ,msses, contrary to all iiitcllemial, elite expectation, including that 

\fn r - cssive, nationalist revolutionaries, to revolt against the existing political 
...I order. Following upon Ilcto^ thesis that the peasants 1 unorthodox 
fitipu-i.mon of the Lesion of Christ, combined with their belief in spiritual 
toi, led them to revolutionary activity, Fetiella Cannell argues. In her eth- 
Crapliy of contemporary "lowland Christian Philippines;' that "the ftores- 
Hkv of organised forms of healing which rightly combine the power of die 
■rift and intimacy with Christ arc characteristic of periods of popular political 
Ptlviiy.'"- 1 ' The combination of a more arcane magic with Christian structures 
fplayed with such intensity during moments of insurgency, however, rests an 
[ore mundane and Less sharply articulated practices of mcdhunship, which re- 
1 ..I a prevailing -indigenous" model of power based on mutable and fluid 
rrlaiions of personal exchange as well as on "resolutely plural" sources of super* 
kauiraJ "help." 

c anndl s study of the culture of "people without nothing" usefully dwells on 
pi aerices of their bodily unconscious rather than on any "mentality" attributable 
tti the masses. However, emphasizing continuity with precolonial Philippine 
Ltural practices, her examination of "lowland social imagination" is purpose- 
fully detached tram any analysis of contemporary political and economic condi- 
tions. Even while a dmt ft i n g its openness to major mutations in situations of 
"pineal nitons^ die practices and relations ot power chat she retrieves as lou 
land culture during situations of "political quiescence;' such as the present of her 
fiektworfc (i98»-S9), are set against radier standard relations of capitalism, 
conceived as unevenly intrusive forces from die outside. From this M indigcjiist a> 
perspective, which seeks to give just representation to enduring modes of belief 
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IIS«HIKHl h «'.. n p ||, .1 pal, I,], . I ..„...,..,,. . 1,.,,, J 

v u ..M.h.npMni^uM^M 

performances. 

r " COntra5t ta th " adl f ™"8 il pl.UC,.lu,llu„ ,||,| ,1„ Hlfl 

as the space offullyreaJizcd capitalist pioductinn, I view h>ih , ,„, ,, „ I . ,, „ ,|. 
ism as consisting of symbolic and material practices th.u operate quit™ ell 1*9 
and bcyandthcabstract realm of exchange, on which ,1,1s analvtu I = T u, 
separation is predicated. As [ sec it, rJie creativity of people's practices llS 
only In die modulations of their cultural-textual performances, but als, , ,„ M 
active production and transformation of the political and soci,>eeouoniu . ;M 
dons d,at presumably serve as the mere context or pretext or object oj il„ j 
performances. On this view, cuJniral-spiritual negotiations of power and M 
are pat and pared of the particular mode of production obtaining in ,1-, 
trysidc (tenadoiisty characterized as semifcudal, scmicolonial, underdo el. r , .1 
and rent capitalist), This is not to argue that the animist and polvrheist „ , 
practical consciousness or bdiefacrions coursing through people's contcmr3M 
practices arc merely die ideological reflection of at, extant precapitalist m ,9 
production, which seems all the more evident in the rural areas. Rather, it S 
argue that as signifying praxis these belief actions are, in the words of DelcJ 
and GuattarJ, "ried to an assemblage, in other words, an organization ot>w3 
that is already folly functioning in the economy" 43 The organization of powJ 
and cumulation that .night arguably be typified as postcolouial or third w, „ J 
modernity is itself historically dynamic. The impossibility of casein-; edit J 
practices of mediumship as precapitalist or simply indigenous rests on the ... 
knowledgmeiu that such practices are contemporary, creative forces involved J 
the organization of the prevailing political and economic order and. therefore] 
are in no small measure responsible for the historical dynamism of the present. J 
IVe shown in previous chapters, religion and spirituals arc in political economl 
juntas pulltiul mummy lit m rel igK.n and spiritually 

In the Indian and Anglo-American context, the work of subaltern studies has' 
contributed enormouslv to the foregrounding of the by no means new but Icxl 
ignored question of the political (and to a lesser degree economic; significant 
oi non-European bourgeois forms of social and cultural practice. Ranajit Gund 
work in particular claimed a political status fortlienonsecular action, of peasant 
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kfiruof such aitlorw rhnnj||ll flu r*i*K"n "i du r i. i~.hu. .d " However. 

. Onlia' ^ I (-In ilk-woikli. I g«nb ami q.irlttofthc peasantry 

p puluical time ol modern history through the notion of an insurgent 

Mll , , .,„. sikss. ib.it o.iiwioiimkss itself seemed to haee no history. As 

L | haiteriec pnt^ il, "Kecause of his objective of isolating an invariant 

I form, in line with the structuralism inherent in his method, he has 

R|i mpicd to give us a bisroiy of this consciousness as a movement of self- 
Mitiiution"" While 1 agree widi Chattcrjee on this point, I see the need to 
, bll I'urtlKT, In my view, Chatterjee's call for this history of peasant self- 
, 1 1 ■ i in i, ion demands, in turn, an account of the transformation of thecondi- 
nl hfc production sustaining the very social identity of this self and its 
i Hi, .il consciousness. That is to say, it is not enough to recognize that die 
fatpk undergo historical change. Wc also need to recognize that the people 
Kf Is a dynamic produce of the continuous, active involvement of people's 
feilnn.il practices in the changing condition* of political economy. 

i., iiT.irr. to die i^iiippir.,- mntexi, t'.vc pulitkal conrc^iarion ove, :he reprv 
Hit,, m of the masses can hence be viewed as pan of the struggle over the von- 

hnons of production on which die dominant meaning or content of this 

...,nl identity was predicated. On this view, as a theory of the masses, Ilcto's 
tleiTcntioji has to be seen as participating in die transformation of dominant 
Eal relations of production that is taking place at the particular historical 
Knment when both dictatorship and revolution are in the process of consolida- 
ii. m. As he writes in his acknowledgments, "My choice of subject matter was 
■etei mincd by much the same conditions that led die Filipino youth to question 
Hie nature of their society during die late sixties and early seventies. Iking home 
u. 1571 doing research was most rewarding, not only because die libraries and 
■chives ottered interesting material, but also because people around me were 
asking similar questions about the relationship of rhc past to the present." Those 
. .„ lirmm Wlbicr l|,-ro to his own questions about the relation between intel- 
k-etuals and the masses i"the Groat Di^dc"; were t»e very <amc mau-'ai polki 
. ,1 .uul economic conditions of the 1 360s that produced youth as a distinct social 
group, confronted with the question of national destiny raised by the crises of 
I he 1960s. 

Ileto understood the past to contain an untold, submerged history whose 
structures could be discovered in the mode of the popular consciousness. The 
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wlonLillMn w *, m ,, a .i d„ mnm |U *iK« ..( il, mi i ,i, 

i^^^ fifi'ii ,i„ ,...,„ Ih% ,7J3 

rather Hum any properly „.„,., ul.s, | I(I1i ,< u.„k, .!» J 

meaning"' fueled and shaped the |v.,s.,„, ,vt, IIh,,,- , ,| ,| u , ,,K i», niM-iliJ, 

can hence be considered a political solution ta Vl|] ,„.,, , 3 

aDSWCrCd wirh revolution.^ Wc might say that ,n ,h, ,,,,„ . 

shared aero,, a wide spectntm of social aetorsand directed at .... elm- ne.<9 

natiunahsm, Ileto's work also produces the masses a, a „,,,„ , ,, , 

a 6 a,n$t domll,anr forn " ^ ""ting and writinu | us ro. ,, 1 1, 1IU . V ,, m „ | 

docs so by making this substance Into a subicet. as it were. , 

recontains, within die formal trappings of consciousness, the wry HlH 
ccnriaJ it set out to tap. 

Let us compare Ilcto's political solution (nnas.es a, s.d^em c, «... J 

be heard) with that of the national democratic cultural revolution WuhUl 1 
hitionary literature, L^ch the people/the masses and the petty bourgc I J 
m practical limits structuring the very movement of revolutions i , 

winch such literature participates in making. The political identity oT,h, , 

while tending m many respects toward rcifiearion, predominant ,, r , t , 

as a political end norasa means of participation in an existing <-, -de , , , |, 

« the very means of transformation of the social and subjective eondiri, . , 

prevailing order, Thus although revolutionary literal i,re r.,l-.iJ.irrs rlvs id, 
by using it as a point of subjective processing of cadres as well as peasants It J 
compels , ts undoing and transformation, The masses arc one pole in the r,cM 
□f a double negation that comprises the/wa/ta of the movement nowH 
thought somewhat diffaendy from the "fwyen" (the Christian nm JM 
«tfering .md redemption), by means of which an autonomous insurgent* 
a Item consciousness can be claimed to be structured* 

The transformation that Ed de la Torre baptizes as -The Passion, Dead! | 
Resurrection of the Pern-Bourgeois Christian" , , 972 , describes onlv one h..jj 
u,e ..i-iranstormative revolutionary^,., which I am claiming falls ncjM 
solely on the side of rhe insurgent peasantry nor solely on the side of the radf 
calizedinteUigentsia.^Forboth the pert,- bourgeoisie as well as tl.e peasants a 1 
the presuppositions and retroactive effects of their passional intermingling in \ 
emergent regime of siglls an d in a reorganization of power and value product* 
to which this signifying regime is determinately connected « 
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nL,, H . , , , , , .v.i , I I.U hnuryniU ytmtli 1 1"' |n.«essnl IhkIiIv 

IL . )•■ . i . .t i..- i.. >•.-•• " ""'" i,iut> - ,l,c uk ' mily 

L,, i, ,|„ ... |n. h Imijdi.allHv'HiiM^ depart*: 

I , „|., .. |„ ,d,d. a-iMiih. luutiHH 
! Bit" ban n mini his head, a bole, at his side 
K|»l.ili r . m Mown up ..... long barreled gun; 
, , | .- 1 ■ i ill i he sn uggling change inside. 

I ,. | m ..Uol coconuts he tears a"-ay 

I I i ill...,, layers of his selfishness. 

II,! , , recurrent theme in revolutionary Philippine literature: the radical 

1( .f the petty bourgeois body a ndsoul.«Ratlierth.man act of discovery 

Kmc self, the tearing away of layers of selfishness that lacaba articulates is at 
K||ic processor consrimtion and the process of dissolution of the prcrcvolu- 
Ki, v subjective state of guerilla forces. It is, in a word, pan of the peaces of 

nnn.uv metamorphosis. The practice of dwelling on the physical changes 

Kes the yen- making of a new body, a new home, a new terrain, thtough a 
En K pai^s) in and of peasant life- the skin of earth, bare feet, die physical 
L.„ constitu.,igun C - SS elf.Thes e traits are material signs of the masses (part- 
Lscs) that serve as points of revolutionary subject! fication. In this vector of 
Edification, something akin to sharing, as at once a parting with one^s own 
,...1 a packing of another's, takes place. Among and of persons, sharing denotes 
\ phenomenon of hysterical influence that is predicated on socially contingent, 
. t ,cn 5 ive, and permeable forms of self, as evinced by the notion of kefm (shared 
llibjccuvitv). 

In chapter j I showed how women attempting to free themselves horn the 
lorldiy confinements of their national and gendered identity engage in a trans- 
Lnative practice o f taking par t(s) that depend*, orr piumuuawi* fo r mnf- 
sell and becoming. These older technologies of shared subjectivity or extensive 
£ves come to be displaced onto and demanded of women in dac moment of 
,hdr embodiment of feminized national labor. Refurbished in the transnational 
context of feminized labor, such technologies become vital means for supporting 
women's naturalized assumption of the commodity form, in the context of rural 
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.hmn.u,iv| ivlih amilltlmu Urnl iciwncy, rl i \.„ wh<|, i„. „„,, 

sh ' 1u ^ "Hlu-u^.u.MUh.u.ngvlul hi« „.!.,.„ ,, 

foi k-.il gciwjligy for the p.n i k ul Jr kind .,1 »lurul miI^-. i iv ,t\ r\u« u .1 . ,| 
farmers And the general topwa sense of self associated « ith indlgnu >ui I 

culture.! an suggesting dm petty bourgeois practices of tnkingp ,„ 

peasant life to some extent themselves depend on backward nibjci rive tceM 
gies, which creatively persists infrastructural supports for u.idi[i<m.i! n 
labor relegated to women and the pcasantn-. 

Hence here the revolutionary subject-in-proccss finds power through 
matioji, a practice of self-transformation akin to those traditional practk a 
ping into cosmic pwver through the tactile proximity of its sign-took 
iantmjj-aming) - which both inde.v and embody this power.** As "signs 
give authenticity to a , evolutionary life," traits of the peasantry function 
radicalized petty bourgeois youth in this wav: as sign-tools for rhe uicld 
Messianic power.- Wha, Wc witness in the process of revolutionary aw.V 
therefore, is a practice of mcdiumship that goes beyond emotional rites til 
ing and their politicized expressions of relations of inequality. Guerilla 
participate in a passion with the people, a passion that is not so much model 
the figure of Christ as its subject as much as takes after those experiences of b. 
surrender, permeability, and transfusion of life force comprising even day M 
tices Of spiritual contagion and faith healing." In other words, guerilla for«JP 
be said to undergo a form of class mcdiumship, which entails their subje. 
pervasion bya spiritual energy located in the masses. This pervasion is carried ad 
through a sharing of the masses' traits. Rather than preeonstituted human m.|J 
jeets in identification with die human passion of Christ, both the people and rhl 
guerillas arc produced as subjective media of a revolutionary life force by tltJ 
own revolutionary practices of class mediunuhipor class passion. 

Despite its idealist permutations as a merely metaphorical process, there J 
mundane, practical dimension to this active practice of sharing, which IvJT 
tcady uiu.uui.al * Che work ot people in the rural areas serving as rhctt 
support system-providing food, shelter, vital intelligence, and logistical «oj 
port -for the National People's Army < npa). 53 The guerilla is literally kepi alnf 
by the conduits that arc the masses. In this way, he/she is their bodiiv produl 
their bodily parrf ing) . The masses arc materially and symbolically foreground J 
as life givers, thus altering their role in dominant relations of production 1 
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.... i ' II hIu-i iluiiLuniiiiili ti t taJUtitl rdinmtiwclwlwccn^urrilLvwAnii 

„,i I- ,.i iliis.i.ii\«-%li.iiliigli i k .iu mIu u latum Ix twecn llicm, mak- 
| M< 1, htul ui mi .Imiu .»J the other's libcratlve transformation. Wc sec this 

.1 \k si.Voi dK guerillas, 3n the attempts to materialize the poetry of 

mI. ilu I..U m implements of the maws. The poem becomes the worker's 
i one sklr loiling, on Hie other side fighting: "Grasp well the blafed 
KT; Aiul let it sing in yuiir hands / This kampilan is a talisman f Of the 
► M]-l iii n-il headbands,"'" 

|m mm h Mh Lilly committed poetry the deliberate confluence of words and 
Hn,i > ilic thematic and formal expression of the activity of writing through 
IliiuLme activities of subsistence (which took on feminist significance in Ma- 
Bo's poetry), can be read as practices of class mcdiumship, toward which 
l* m u huts were working. Poems such u Jess Santiago's K Kung Ang Tula Ay 
* I .inung" E If a Poem Wert Only) and "Isang Kurot sa Gunta* (A Pinch in 
t. Inu^ination) broach class difference as a difference between accessory and 
.irv. between symbol and use, not through «n«« bllt though a conver- 
pn l.i words into things: the poem into food, the song into a pinch. The 
■version, makes the difference it negotiates the site of a radical re- mediation of 
HcV relation to the world. We might in fact better describe the work as perform 
» a confluence of media realms - of writing and producing, of the imagination 
I ihc body-rhat politicizes the practice of mediunvship. In this way, die 
Eferaice between urban subjects and the people and between thcii respective 
[tsn'm compels not so much a translation or process of identification as a shar- 
I . f tools and, through this transfer, a commutation of one's ^constituting 
Itlvities. 

And what of the masses? 

lb consider the history of popular practices of imagination ( rephrasing Chat- 
Mcc> asthe movement of social and political-economic transformation as well 
uself-transfomiationjet mc compare what would appear to be two instances oi 
i ..hiding popular mode of experience across a span of over a hundred years, 
filing fot die importance of damny (compassion), as it is evoked in the wit 
he traditional Tagalog metrical romance) > in the constitution of popular anti- 
■ionialist nationalism, Iieto quotes a stanza from the Hiftorm Fwnm ni Bet- 
trdoCwfio (i860); 

Rcwluti&uaty Imajjinatfwi mtd the Mnac* 



w\m hNriwixikliiiHlwiiwrnniM Is (hit 

• lv uiklriicxl ami Miutk iviili ,.nn 

f«n (he imi lover-, h nil ,i pun- fnW>>''- 



Ucto cites this passage as expressive of "the t M | ,, ....... |, ,. < 

accompanies the central event of the it: tln-^ui ,,,, ,1, „„„„ 

parents.* "H.C evocation of awa (pity) and danuv was the ,,„, M|M | „|S 
which a patriotic remembrance of a lost past, anger ■ * ei mi m !p;w .,.„,,„. . „,. < 
hope f< ir future freedom were aroused and maintaim-d among ,h, . i, A 
what enabled rhc personification of national experiences and ,is P i,,.i i« ,i , 
versdy, what enabled die transposition of personal affects to "a 'nation..!' k. 

Hero's argument is that damay was a significant social c W ien ,1 ,1* 

revolutionary and rebellious peasant movements from die luc ,,„.,•, |, „ 

tury co die early twentieth. The argument rests on the popularity Uli J 

movements of those poetic and musical genres in whidt the a.Tecm <:.\l j 

awa for an abiding suffering act as fundamental emotive themes as well 
ma] principle." Poems from the contemporan'revolutionarv-movemcM 
seem to provide evidence of die persistence of such cultural practice* 
presenr time. Take, for example, "Magsasaka: Aug Bayaning Di KiJaJa* 
ants; The Unknown Hero), a poem composed bv an "activist tanner" ml 
pampangan, the language of the North Central Plains This poem htvan, 
popular among peasant farmers in Pampanga during the first few rears <M 
Wos and gained even more popularity through its use in mass meerinj 
different regions after being translated into PiJipmo in 19?S , and in IlocaS 
is.80 .« After a litany of the typical peasant experiences of degradation ■ 
exploitation, we hear a lament very similar in form and content to the lamcnfl 
the Hisioria Fanifisa: 

Sino kaya.akingbayan, angdiro'ydi maiiyak? 
^.-afeiMpagaljugMHllgWaJa.lim a.ik ang tumitipak. 

O kawaw-ang magsasaka, kaysaklap a g kapalaran, 
Kung hindi sa 'yo, gubyemo ay hindi maipupnndar 
Hindi taJos ng makwanang pag-aaring kinakamal, 
Dangai at kapangyariha'y sa pawis mo bumubukal 
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I ... ,„ « nh null, in.' I. « \. III." load, dir on. who iiukew In.iulk- skimmed the 

.1. Illl 

' l| | farmer, what bitter fate, 

« hi i vim, nV government cannot be founded 

I H C y gnibbing ownership by grabbing cannot know, 

|t. m. ii ,'iidpo\va from your sweat spring. 

| V iuiiu- is kept hidden, not desired that it be made known, 

■or the power you beai and \ role in histor>*.] 



I i lii 
■di 

«, 



|k rhc approach taken in the Htitmn Fwwsa y in which pity and compassion 
drawn through a human experience of primordial separation, die evocation 
« I and damay in this contemporary poem is strikingly borne by a proletarian 
lousncss of exploitation. Militancy is mixed with tragic complaint, an ob- 
i even scientific awareness of class snuggle mixed with the involuntary 
Iclmi; of grief and pathos in die prepuce of "bitter fate" Although it take, the 
We tribute form as the awit of rhc superhuman hero Bernardo Caipio, which 
hil|(ht lead to the expectation of a divine resolution or messianic redemption, in 
Mils prayer we hear ail appeal to a human power- the power of the people and of 
Ke unknown hero who is the farmer* 1 These differences and admixtures arrest 
■ the conversion of peasant fanners through rhcir participation in a process of 
Sharing with petty bourgeois cadres engaged in mass mobilization. 63 

This comparison of the two laments suggests a historical transformation in the 
dqilovmcnt of awa and damay as cultural practices of mediumship. In the con- 
temporary poem, the voice of proletarian consciousness mediates between the 
realm of the suffering heroic farmer, who coils under the tyranny of "toe fascists," 
" and the re&UY* elf T he U)iiip«i*lu i uw: piupl i : ( fr jw), who hm tf» pli ghr nf *hr 
unknown hero. The passage through grief does not, however, translate into an 
appeal for mercy from otherworldly spirits, even as the naming of the fascists as 
"the Lucifcrs of the native land" acknowledges their malevolent earthly presence. 
I he prayed evocator 

don, a time when an unjust separation finds reparation in the fulfillment of a 
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vfHinrry. Trmlrml, ilir ilic|imilku«ii th«imiUlku>ivuiii. iUsuiw 

cause dI i his, struggle ogafnir rhe htughq rraJtan 11. . his,- ..r ihu, | H J 

bcauUlullitc. / Therefore, my people, cull u nli iIii^m . ilnnj. Lull, i I | M iuJ 
of the farmer, rhc liero whom no one knows" Interestingly, even a* ihr (TtT 

are seemingly enjoined to sympathise and Mi ngle with rhe I. 1 «, U mIi 

people and rhc farmer are respectively addressed in die second p< im.ii. mi, I. il 
the separation between them seems rmuMedyet nor quite resolved. Aid 
this rin^l summons seems to be addressed only to the people, die • 01 
struggle it refers to is expressed in rhc previous starwo. as (he j-re.ic vk i Mi. p ih 
"you" the "farmer" have been made co bear. In this way, the farmer s e\pci 
of fascist tyranny saves as the causative medium for die people's transfn >ri I 
weeping at the bitrcr fate of rhc fanner to etching his mme with the 1 
bullet. Mere the notion of authorship as historical agency conveyed tlir 
notion of writing makes of land the people's own medium of modern rccn 
five sovereignty. 

I he historical movement I am trying ro trace between the late nineteen 
century and early nvenricrh-ceimiry popular revolts and the contemporary 
ludonary movement can perhaps hesr Ik delincarcd by the way in which 9 
people have transmogrified from a subject effect of an identification with il 
Christ child, who awaits resurrection,, into an agent force of revolution product 
our of the very passion of the broad working classes. In today's revolution 1 
poetry, just as the sweat of the worker is die very life of the people, so r 1 " 
worker's suffering is the vital spiritual medium of the people's revolution 
uprising. This is no mere instantiation of proletarian class-consciousness, 
worker's alienation is experienced through pity and compassion Ibr a primon. 
human separation, It is thus that in the present the people arc created out of 
older emotive practices of sharing. The people is the process of parting from tlf 
shared experience of Suffering. In tliis way, rhe unknown hero that is the 
finds liberation bv mean* of his own parting, as emhodied now hvtlir- 
tionary people. RaTher than a sublation of older practices or an underlyj 
transhi.storic.il indigencity, wt hear in this performance of mediumship the i 
mediate makings of a new poiesis. In this light, what might be viewed as a mixed] 
form, betokening either the incomplete development of a proper political con- 
sciousness or the surfacing within this proper political form of the coun 
force of little changed "popular mentalities" should instead be recognized as 
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I -i 1 ..in is, 1 <ii 1 • 1 ' if purttOhi Itl " r K "' ,M ■" ,l,,np 

LtM.lliiK >< ' 

A ..In 1.. il lU vnluiu.n .uul Historical Poiesis 

I ,1 .lusehapterlwIvauoargucforaeloserconsideratJoooftheworkof 

, , 1. .^.rgcnr and newly emerging practices of revolutionary Imagination 
Km .Ik- movement, both in the zone of ltoary-cukural smuggle and in the 

„ 1 ,, nxd struggle. These practices and their poetic roles in revolutionary 

„ ,d warfare can be seen in a fundamentally continuous and supportive 
, . , mgenrial relation to the proper cultural revolutionary forms and straw* 

^ . ,, bv the aesthetic and political program of rhe party. They are, 

M.. i. ii hi . not outside the movement and its formal logic. Rather, they are rhem- 
|MI riallv the consequence of the organizing efforts of revolutionary cadres 
Ll more broadlv, the effects of the movement on prevailing social relations in 
EoMintrvside. Equally important, these experiential practices arc also vital, 
„luctive force, of the movement. By productive force, 1 mean "all and any of 
il„ in ,, ns ,,i the production and reproduction of rod life," where production is 
r „n-,J,.ed "alrcadv a certain mode of social co-operation and the application 
Cl development of a certain body of social knowledge. The production of this 
Ccirlc social co operation or of this specific social knowledge is itself carried 
In nigh bv productive forces."" 1 

W ithin the overall national democratic revolutionary program of the party, 
le effort "to transform the dominant colonial, bourgeois and feudal culture into 
a national, scientific and mass culture" through cultural revolution becomes an 
, ipect of the larger revolutionary struggle for national democracy, the poliUOl 
L economic dimensions of which it serves to support « The stipulate ol 
Ltional, scientific and mass" as the denning characteristics of revolutionary 
culture as veil as the broad guidelines for the instrumental role ot culture m 

The revolurionarv movement were mma.iv .a, > - « - - " - * " 

for a Peoples Democratic Revolution and in FbiUfpin* Society a»d R^utm 
,PSK).Theyweresuhseqi.ently elaborated andcxpandedupon by leading cadres 

in the cultural field, most importantly by the Red poor, writer, and crinc Kris 
Montana / Gclacio Gulllermo. 6 * 
As against the imperialist cultural nationalism of the ruling classes, which 
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Mlvtohmi along rojkmal, Unguilty . n llgitiui. m l dhnu im.s tM I 

VimpcDdhim ol tmpmiliM .in.l hu.hl thuiktu^ I t.ihn it It iimiLiI 

Guillcrmo 1n.11111.u11s iH.ii n.M iem.il ,1. iihkI.uk tiihun i • pn m-iiLn (In lll^H 

and furthers the tultur.il struggle ol the oppnswd ,iud o\plmn ^\ . I i< . 
revolutionary- culture is scientific to the eMail that, in upholding 1 ihi mi 
I&ess of die dialactical-niaterialist wurldview" it mamr^o (1 hihit ..i r 1 .1 i •.. 
"which liberates rhc mind from stifling traditions, myths ami supei n n 
petuated by the ruling classes, and which enables the people to n .ili - ii 
capacities tor change and to develop themselves and their socieh n m .ml ,<n 
ress." And finally, it is. a mass culture to the extent that it "embi kiic il u del 
cratic and collective ideals of the people, serves their struggles and depi. i . i 1 
as rhc decisive force in social change." 

National democratic literature serves the people in two ways. First, by tm 
of propaganda, as the dis.scmin.niou of the objectives, methods, force*, i 
program of the rcvolurion among the people in order ro mobilize tlieru ofl 
basis of political demands. And, second, by means of cultural reveiluiimi 
the freeing of the people's thoughts and feelings from the chains of the 
ing, reactionary culmrc and ideology, which impede their movements 
change. The bifurcation of the political and the cultural has imporran 
quenecs for revolutionary practice in general. For one thing, it allows 
rioiLiiy consciousness" as the politically awakened ideological state of the m 
lized people, to take uneasy precedence over cultural forms of liberation, 
latter becoming, as it were, the means of achieving die former, which in ru 
serves to drive the revolurion.ny movement as a whole. In Philippine Society m 
Hemitttiotiy Guerrero had already established the analogical and subordinate n 
of cultural revolutionary work in relation to the revolutionary movement as 
whole. To the extent that the central task of the Philippine revolution 
overthrow U.S. imperialism, feudalism, and bureaucrat capitalism, armed st 
gle, as the primary' strategy for carrying out this cask, became die defining 
digm for the work of culture. As Guerrero put it. 

Cadres in rhc culniral field should be like commanders w aging a cultural revof 
tion uidi the masses as their cultural battalions. They should continually link 
die higher knowledge imparled to them with the general knowledge that they in_ 
part to the masses. They should always strive co raise cultural standards and pipuj: 
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r hnnuiuml ui.hjlunhn ktooUupcilPHittni nwmnliii arvworton, 

. mi ■ ii i* I ii| f iii* is tiLwilH hrrwiMiheniw^wwM* culture" 

|l (ltv ilu- iav iiuieri.il lor a war ol culture. In this cultural war, cad- 

, . , .. wa.nor-workcrs (guerilla poets) creating a revolutionary product 
L.,u K Im1k minion of their intellectual labor (the "higher ideological content" 
ii i it I in them by \Vla<MStMarxisrLcninist Thought") into the raw material 
L id. m.^ses* experience. 69 This revolutionary product is precisely the heroic 

.... . . enacting die revolutionary movement of history according to the univer- 

. ( i , h ik\ i ical-materialist laws of class struggle. 

f Wnhin this framework, the task of literary mass criticism becomes one of 
L i mm;/., with a view to improving, individual works on the basis of "whether 
, o k impedes or advances the revolutionary struggle;' Montanez provides 
emplary demonstration of this kind of criticism, particularly in his influen- 
ts ..view of the first novel to come out of the movement, Hntt&pot 09*0) by 
Cuno dc- Vcrdades Posadas. Montane* criticizes Posadas'* failure to give con- 
Irrte shape to die individual characters and social landscape composing the 
^Hlgmatic transformative process of coming into revolutionary conscious 

I the work is determined by "the practiced assumption" (borrowing from 
Bareellano) of "the necessary movement of historical forces to achieve national 
■x-rarion and democracy"^ This movement forms the basis for evaluating the 
Wnragomst's characterization and development as "the novel's unifying spirit, 
Hi. spirit of breaking away from all forms of prison, from narrow petty bour- 
Euis outlook to the exploitative social system itself." 72 The heroic figure must 
il uis subjectively realize the objective process that Mao, after Mars, describes as 
fee movement of history: "The history of mankind is one of continuous de- 
velopment from the realm of necessity to the realm of freedom." 

The practiced assumption or belief in the objective movement toward free- 
d< >m expresses a "propheTic revolutionary optimism," a revolutionary faith that is 
L simply mechanical or merely ideological, as most interpretations of die 
Philippine Lefts utopiani&m would now have it. It should be recalled that the 
,k-w revolutionary movement found fuel in the critique of what the cpp called 
the subjectivism of previous leaderships, "die main pern- bourgeois disease" 
which alternately expresses itself in the forms of dogmatism and empiricism.- 3 
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futurism, In another tomm m iMMiiymlwun I v , W, i, ,„ j 

" MKv "'' " r ""y ih« lOTMrul III t'iivlH-1, IU |...Im,,i 

l^ihiy.ilic.nv.rlu.^stvrornjnlAKloniadofMi jliMiiuhkliilH-i niiig 

nist party lias to promote unceasing in ,| u - |. K , ,.| l. n.1,1 ,,inl l,„ . |. ( 

powers, and that we be dear about the feet that the m.ncmc d „, 

heads inystkal dements as well, although of an entirely diricivni sun. Ji 
more important, naturally, not to confuse these dements, which pci (-,,., „ , „ 
porcality, with religious dements." ' J 

Against the religious character of capitalist iwtropolitani&irkin undi 
dictatorial regime, which I discussed in the previous chapter, the firs, gencrar* 
founders of the new party promoted an apotheosis of history that, through j 
struemrc offeding of an Impeded self-making destiny (for which tile no 
die unfinished tevolution of tSsmS was a significant symbolic expression), 
people to commit their very lives to its release. More than simply an enlighten 
text, Guerrero's psr provided the structure of a new faith. Pctronilo Bn J 
describes its historical impact: 

It is possible to say that ,'sk lent the popular anger during the First Quarrer S A 
a sense of direction. It invited us to review the lusrorv „i the counts ami ilw 
course which Philippine society had taken as a result of the history ol colonulJ 
No single hook in rhe Post-War en had exposed more fully the natuj 
Philippine feudal conditions, the reinforcement it received from imperialist .nnl 
^^howtteeonditionsgfrKrated^ ,„ 
our behavior, attitudes, morals, and manners. Mo other hook, to my knowlcdT 
prov ides us rhe key to the understanding of Philippine society 

It was this simple exposition of Philippine reality, with its explicit faith ill) 
capability of the people to change the course of history and, by implication, " 
individual destinies, that made the rat the guiding spirit of the First Qua 
Storm and, if the military is to be believed, of the revolutionary movement 
a whole. ■ 

psr can be read as the most significant work of revolutionary literature sfl 
the reestablishment of the gpp and the founding of the New People's Army, 
immense roie in the recruiting, consolidating, and organizing of students, p 
fessionais, w orkers, peasants, and the poor as forces of the revolutionary mo 
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1 iliiMutih tshl.li I »m inlimal wnik •» ».ll m lnu>tUal 

LliHipuiM supp.ci ul 1 ,m...lMM. KK l. would U i.nifwd. r\c already dlsctiMcd 
,1 , V s 111 vrhi.h SiwmSspeahc and writings m S/ni^f/f./nr I >r»**-iw-.v sliajwl 

mm v. 10I .hMlu'iiuioti mal constituted the crucial fmctked dirfer- 

E.. between revolutionary nationalism and its bourgeois counterpart. In PSR, 
S,:, . ,,1.1 u-vo provides an additional layer to the structure of feeling of an 
EltiiupK J dcslim for the nation implicit in die earlier work, and this is the 

■Mm 1 Kin e ■ if peonage. 
FjV ivetception of Manns as the instmment of me usurious dependency of die 
1-llipiiM 1 people as a whole broadens die experience of peonage, which appeared 
L |v specihe ro rhe rural peasantry, to a national scale, Indeed, much of psr is 
Lyoicd to characterizing the alienation of Philippine resources, particularly 
Lid. and therefore the alienation of Filipino sovereignty, as the consequence of 
»|..u v lavatri Spivak, following Samir Amin, has called the "debt-bondage and 
LlHitc-system practiced by foreign aid - - - and foreign trade.'™ In persuasively 
■epicttng U.S. imperialism as "the worst usurer in the whole world," to which 
, 1 Hiltl l>e attributed the "economic enslavement of the Filipino people;" Guer- 
Bn made the cvciyday tributary relations of the rural peasantry into the frame- 
L.rk of experience and structure of feeling for the radicalized youth, a youth 
411... , as we've seen, came to experience its own intense form of deracinarion and 
dispossession with the declaration of martial law. 

The raw material of the masses' experience can thus be said to have shaped the 
Ltpcriential forms of revolutionary consciousness, not simply indirectly by serv- 
Itng as the object of revolutionary sublatlon, but rather directly by acting as the 
Ranking medium of revolutionary subjectification. Radier than serving 
trdy as the content that was to be organized by revolutionary subjects into the 
Etorical unfolding of class struggle, the experience of peonage and its tributary 
Cations on an international as well as national scale become the very subjective 
condition of revolutionary struggle. It rs this very casting of revolution as a 
hsalicmnonu die people from rhe ... igmal h..si< of /raappmc nai (once .0, ...a. 
is, anticolonial struggle, that made the movement so compellitig as a practical 
[ tcial edeavor and ideal. In contrast to the assertion of the disappearance ofthe 
peasantry, a claim that has undergiided critiques or the continuing validity and 
relevance ofthe revolution's Maoist ideology, I am suggesting that revolutionary 
II niggle dccsscntialtad, even as it may have also hypostasis^, the subjectivity 
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Mwlct) uairlkir. oumrtmk hinturifw In (hi in i.huI 

Impcriallim (upheld by n kin a ,„.i ,, , M»h»tltitik>n «i | 

export "iuiiial.livd..|^iwni) 1 Philippine M«iImii .■ .<•. ....ilw. .1 ■ i„ • ■,,„,, 
Imagination and Ming of the .scmilcudal pcavmirv, even .is iIk |>oJ 

experience was itself undergoing rcinscripcion by the Kic-mili. ,. ,,| J 

lion of national democratic revolution. On this view, rather than simply i 
posing the objective social relations of the Philippines, social relation, of| 
feudalism became a central structure ot radical national cvper-etui-. U ai 
practical force of a social fiict. 

In this light, we can read VirgilioAlmario's criticism of the poetry ml J 
A{/fa Tula ng RtbolumngPilipmo (poems of rhc Filipino Revolution ) . tf ,. m \J 
grain of his modernist political-aesthetic valuation. Almario complains »' 
these poems' lack of stylistic origiiiaJity, their epidemic homogeneitjui. 
experience, and their reliance on stock formulations ["dc-knhon/i pomul**, 
hardship in the midst of prosperity, which predictably ends in rebellion | 
writes, "This kind of formula is even more mystical than the archaic fai' 
•wheel of fortune* and if it is not a symptom of a shallow-grasp of the coin 
of revolution, it nevertheless makes one doubt that a power exists that 
fulfill this political line." Almario's criticism of the poems' ideological and 
thetie limits inadvertently foregrounds those persistent mystical elements ih, 
am arguing support the new revolutionary faith in history. As Benjamin asJ 
however, these mystical dements, which pertain to corporeality, are to be dl 
gnishfid from the apotheosis of organization and rationalism promoted bjj 
party (in its "practiced assumption" of the teleological movement of history 
that vulgar Marxist determinism implied by Almario's remarks and referred u 
Antonio Gramsci as the "blind faith of historical materialist determinism." tn 
view, the mystical elements gleaned in rcvolutionaiy poetry are not the p. 
ofa superficial, mere metaphorical grasp of a profound and more complex 
rial reality that a more rigorous, more refined (less weak, less vulgar) poll 
amheiiL LwiHJuuugto LUllIU plumb and give expre ssion to. They are, m 
signs of an active receding of the mystery of the mode of tributary relations 
neocolonialism. 

Such receding does not, however, replace the mystical notions of power 
porting rural peonage with a scientific or truthful understanding of real rc 
tions, as Almario would have it. Instead, practices of signification tied to J 
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I* . K i.m.ti • ■< - « - « 1 J " 1 1 «««n* • * " ll ,,w rwmln *« 

bj,ih n h.i il *i> ><• tl* uJiiIk .mktI 1 1 jgc,ihcmyMeilniir.ivme. 

„ , ,„. . ih, d. s| regime through tributary or patronage relations is 

E*, t »hawa\ .,s l ,,snp,vMl . itnieievohitkmar>' faith iiiacosmic reversal.^ 

K,mv, .,s IV medio illustrate, practices ofclassmediumship, through which 
Li.l 1 1 laiMns til liihiury power are produced and negotiated, scire as die 
liu -., n .. „fa revolutionary awakening. In the mutational)- enchant- 
pi.ni 1 il 1 Ik land, we ml- the emergent expression of the concrete, sensuous 

>h 1' 1 il human agency as a messianic force. 

Ik understanding the historical experience of national peonage as a real social 
|. , , . . as c >pp< iscd to a mere theoretical conceit that might be compared to more 
,,i,|, , me or scientifically verifiable structural conditions, we arc better able to 
li , ,i.nnl tlx- changing resources and potential of revolutionary imagination. I 
tin suggesting another approach to what is called the modes of production 
I lutes within the movement, by which is meant the theoretical conflict over 
L1.11 structural conditions obtain in the Philippines -whether scmifeudal or 
Lo, vrly capitalist - and what, on the basis of these conditions, die eorrespond- 
Ep revolutionary strategy should be. Rcvolutionaiy literature offers another 
Eicw of the revolutionary movement, this time from the subjective perspective of 
■ , k ial imagination and experience, which can also offer a picture or the Philip- 
pine mode of production. Here 1 refer to Jameson's proposal for die ultimate 
Rject of literary interpretation, that is, "cultural revolution, that moment in 
w hich the coexistence of various modes of production becomes visibly antag- 
onistic, dicir contradictions moving to the very center of political, social, and 
historical life,"" In Jameson's account, the notion of cultural revolution, which 
L takes from the context of the incomplete Chinese experiment, would befit 
Modi's idea of the "nonsynchronous development" of cultural and social life. 
The notion fulfills, furthermore, Marx's program for dialectical knowledge "of 
rising from the abstract to the concrete,* that is, "the setting in motion of hith- 
erto static and typoiogizLig categories by their rtuWKHMl Hi a mm m I mimical 
situation (in die present context, this is achieved by moving from a classificatoiy 
use of the categories of modes of production to a perception of their dynamic 
and contradictory coexistence in a given cultural moment)." 81 Rather than ad- 
hering to the evolutionary storyline of the abstract modes of production narra- 
tive, my own analysis has tried to focus on the dynamics of contradictory re- 
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force of experience. 

As I show in the next chapter, the subjective technologic* and sj rnh >lt< | 
tices supporting extant tributary social relations arc in the cum « « I itrf 
tnansformeri into important resources of revolutionary imagination. 1 1 
not simply old practices resuscitated for new conditions or, in the bngud 
parr>- criticism, traditional forms infused with revolutionary content, pw i 
and forms that remain essentially unchanged, As Eqbal Ahmad writes, *ffl 
relationship to technology, ro social customs, to thcvmsj-mbokcifairiniHl 
of oppression, changes when you enter into struggle." 83 Through revalued 
praxis, the organizing practices and forms of dominant social relations a.e 
only transformed for the purposes of struggle. They also help transform uni- 
ty creating new modes of social praxis. In this way, the mystical elements 
the revolutionary movement comprehends become social and subjective 
nologics of historical .paled*, where poicsis refers to die process of prod, u . 
new realities, new selves. 
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II it is tine that the revolutionary Filipino people were, as 1 argued in the 
Previous chapter, the product of practices of class mcdiumship between the 
Kjkalizcd urban petty bourgeoisie (students, imelkcruaJs} and the radicalized 
PimI peasantry during the early T970S, it is also the case that by die late 1980s rhe 
I llipino people would once again be shorn of dieir revolutionary mandate and 
itir poUtical-gcncalogical relation to the heuristic object and lustorical subject 
„! revolutionary imagination, the masses. As opposition to the dictatorship 
Ipanded to die middle classes and oligarchic elites, the people increasingly 
line to be defined in relation to the liberal nationalist project of die dictator- 
dups political opposition, as centrally figured by Senator Benigno (Ninoy) 
Aquino arid, upon his assassinatioai by government agents in by his 

ron^n ^.nnino With this political onnosition eventually taking die 

pegernonic lead in the People Power Revolt of 1986, which deposed Marcos 
from authoritarian rule, the liberative potential of the people similarly came 
under the interpretative apparatuses of die newly consolidated centrist forces of 
the postauthorltarian state. Instead of dre revolutionary messianic temporality 
opened up by the rhcistlc experience of armed struggle, which interrupted and 
reversed the catastrophic modern capitalist time of the authoritarian sratc (see 



